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Aational fdncational psociation^ — 1868. 



PROCEEDINGS, ABSTRACTS OF LECTURES 



BRIEF REPORT OF THE DISCUSSIONS 



National Teachers' Association, 

THB 

||aitonBl Issociaiton of nctiool nupmntendenis, 



AND THK 



AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 



AT THEIR 



ANNUAL MEETINGS, 



HBLD IN 



isr-A.sH'^inL.x-E, TEisroN- -A.TTa-TJST, ises- 



B ALTIMORE: 
Vomer qf Baltimore and St. Fani Streets. 

1869. 




The next annual meeting of the several National 
Associations will be held in the (%ty of Trenton, New 
Jersey, August 23 to 28, 1869. 

Note. — Copies of the Proceedings and Lectures of 
each of the Armual Meetings of the National Teachers' 
Association, may be obtained from 

Dr. James Ceuikshank, 

Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Brooklyn. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



m^^f^^u^t^ 



Thk record of the proceedings of the National Edacation A associations, at 
Nashville, Tennessee, during August, 1868, is printed by ocder of the several 
Committees of Publication. It is brief, and contains only a portion of the 
papers read. 

In anticipation of a large attendance of educHtors from the South and South' 
west in addition to the older advocates of popular education, a rich and varied 
programme was prepared, and up to the time of meeting it was confidently 
expected that all the gentlemen to whom papers had been assigned would be 
present, and give unusual interest and value to the^record of the transactions of 
the first meeting held in a Southern State. 

The Legislature of Tennessee, by joint resolution, welcomed the Associations, 
to the Capitol of the State, and tendered the use of the Senate Chamber and Hall 
of the Representatives for the sessions. 

All necessary arrangements were made by Hon. John Eaton, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, for the accommodation of officers and members. 
After conference with the Presidents of the several Associaiiorjs, the following 
circular was issued by Superintendent Eaton, which is here presented verbatim, 
as an interesting portion of the record : 

STATE OF TENHiESSEB, 
Offiob, Supbrintbndknt of Public iNSTRDcrrioN, 
Nashvillb, Auffutt 16, 1868. 

Sir : I take the liberty to answer your inquiries in regard to the Educational 
Meetings here next week — ^and for the information of others too numerous for me 
to write to individually — by sending the following "circular." 
Very Rea|)e(?tfuUy, yours, &;c., 

JOHN BATON, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Inttruclion, 



NATIONAL SUPKBINTBNDBNTS' ASSOCIATION. 

The next meeting of the National Superintendents' Association will be held in 
Nashville, Tennessee, on Monday, August 17th, beginning at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
The following, topics will he discussed : 

I. School District Organization. — Territorial unit, School Officers, etc. 

II. School Funds. — How best raised, (by State or local taxation,) how appor- 
tioned, how disbursed, etc. 

III. School Supirvibion. — State, County and District; how SuperiQtendents 
should be chosen; term of office, etc. 

IV. School Statistics.— State and City items to be reported, basis of same, 
etc. 
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The discussion of each of the above topics will be introduced by a brief paper. 
What is desired, is such a free interchange of views as will present the expe- 
rience of the country. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, National Commissioner of Education, has been invited 
to address the Association. 

E. E. Whitk, 
PresiderU National Superintendents* Aesociation. 
L. Van Bokkklkn, Secretary. 



AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the American Normal School Association will be held 
in Nashville, Tennessee, on Tuesday, August 18. 

The order of exercises will be as follows : 

At 9 o'clock, A. M., the meeting will be opened for introductory addresses 
and the transaction of business. 

At 10 o'clock. A. M., an Essay will be read by Prof. George M. Gage, Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Farmington, Maine. Subject^* 'Educational 
Errors." 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject^* 'The usefulness of Model 
Schools in connection with Normal Schools, and the modes of conducting 
them." 

At 12^ o'clock, M., an Essay will be read by Prof. John Goodison, of the 
State Normal School of Ypsilanti, Michigan. Subject — ^'Normal Instruction in 
Geography." 

At 3J4 o'clock, P. M., Prof. William F. Phelps, Principal of the State Normal 
School at Winon0i Minnesota, will present a report on ''The Organization, 
including Grading and Course of Study and Training of Normal Schools." 

At 1^ o'clock, an Essay will be read by Prof. M. A. Newell, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Baltimore, Maryland. Subject— • 'Text Books." 

The subject of the Essays will be discussed as far as time will permit. 

D. B. Haoar, Principal, 

Saleniy Maeeaehueetit. 
L. B. Kbllooo, Secretary f 

Emporia, Kaneae. 



NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19. 
9 A.M. OPBMINa EXIROIBBS. 

Address of Welcome by Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley, Chancellor of University of 
Nashville, and response b^ President of Association. 

Appointment of Committees. 

10.30 A. M. Report on the Study of the Classics in our Colleges, by Dr. J. 
W. Andrews, of Marietta College; followed by discussion. 

11.30 A. M. Discussion — "Drawing in Common Schools;" with an Exercise 
by . 

2.00 P. M. Lecture by Dr. Paul A. Chadbourne, President of the University 
of Wisconsin. Topic — "The true idea of a College;" followed by a discussion 
of the subject. 

3.30 P. M. Paper by . 

Or discussion of the subject: "What are the true relations between Colleges 
and Common Schools?" 

7.30 P. M. President's Address. 

Followed by discussion. 



Prefatory Note. 



THUBSDAY, AUGUST 90. 

9 00 A. M. Opening Exbroisbs. 

Report on the School Systems of the United States, by J. Cruikshank, LL. D., 
of Brooklyn, New York. 

10.00 A. M. Discussion — ''The place and proportion of the Natural Sciences 
in a true course of Education." 

1 1 .00 A. M. Paper by . 

2.00 P. M. Paper by E. 0. Haven, D. D., LL. D., President of University of 
Michigan. Topic — "Relative advantages of the Lecture and Class Recitation 
Systems." 

Followed by discussion of the subject. 

3.30 P. M. Address by General John Baton, Jr., Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Tennessee. Topic — ''Educatioo, ever old and ever 
new." 

7.30 P. M. Address by Hon. Horace Maynard, of Tennessee. Theme«~''Re- 
naissance." 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 21. 

9.00 A. M. Opening Exbroisbs. 

Report : ''On the duties of a State in Respect to Higher Education." By 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

10.00 A. M. Paper by J. B. White, President of Elmira Female College. 
Theme — "The Higher Education of Women contrasted with the Higher Educa- 
tion of Men." Followed by discussion. 

11 .00 A . M. Address by . 

2.00 P. M. Election of Officers, etc. 

2.30 P. M, Address by . 

7.30 P. M. Social re-union. Addresses from the States. 

The following gentlemen have been invited to deliver addresses or read papers 
before the Association. No reply has, as yet, been received from them; but it is 
presumed that most, if not all, will accept the invitation, and be present : 

Babnas Sbars, D. D., Superintendent of Peabody Fund. 

A. D. White, LL. D., President of Cornell University. 

Rev. Dr. (Prof.) Brochds, Greenville, South Carolina. 

Prof. Brown, Athens, Georgia. 

Prof. HoLMBS, University of Virginia. 

Dr. Van Bokkblbn, of Maryland. 

It is expected that this meeting will be one of unusual interest. The Legis- 
lature of Tennessee, by joint resolution, tendered the Association the legislative 
halls for the sessions. The educators of Tennessee are ready to extend a warm 
welcome to their brethren from the whole country. Arrangements have. been 
made for excursions to the Mammoth Cave, and to other points of national inte- 
rest. The rail roads centreing at Nashville will give free return tickets to those 
who pay full fare over them in going to the meeting. The Pennsylvania Rail 
Road will also give free return tickets, and applications have been made to other 
roads for similar favors. If obtained in season, due notice will be given in 
another circular. 

J. M. Grbgort, PrMiderU. 

L. Van Bokkblbn, Secretary, 



The benefits to be expected from these meetings are suggested by the pro- 
grammes given above. Each is open to the public, and all interested are invited 
to attend. Those who wish to become members will have an opportunity. A 
committee of gentlemen, in Nashville, are co-operating with Dr. J. B. Lindsley, 
Chancellor of the University of Nashville, and Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Tennessee Teachers' State Association, to secure entertainment for 
ladies, and at reduced rates for gentlemen. The hotels all consent^ to reduce 
their fares to Delegates; none charge over $2.50, and some as low as $1.50 per 
day. 
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Id view of the importance of these meeting;?, and the desirableness of the 
attendance of the educators of the State, the following notice has been pub- 
lished : 

TEACHERS' STATE ASSOCIATION OF TENNESSEE. 

The fourth annual meeting of this body will be held in the Capitol, at Nash- 
ville, on Monday and Tuesday, August 17th and 18th, 1868. All friends of 
Education, Teachers and County Superintendents of Education, are invited to 
attend, and become members. 

The sessions of the National Association, to be held in Nashville, on the 19th, 
20th and 21st of August, will make this a week of unusual interest in the Edu- 
cational annals of the State. 

Rail roads of the State will return Delegates free of charge, provided t^at they 
have paid full fare coming to Nashville. 

Papers friendly to the cause of Education are requested to copy this notipe. 

W. BossoN, President. 
M. C. Wilcox, Secretary. 

There are maay circumstances in the organization of our Free Schools at this 
time, such, that I shall expect to meet as many County Superintendents here as 
can conveniently come. There could be no better way of settling many ditficuU 
questions arising, and perhaps no more convenient way of settling accounts for 
services already rendered. 

Very respectfully, etc., 

JOHN BATON, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Inttrucfiof^. 

The meetings were held according to the programme, but in consequence of 
the extreme heat of the weather, and the distance of Nashville from the great 
army of teachers, the attendance from the Northern and Western States was 
very small. Several gentlemen who bad promised to be present and read papers 
were either unavoidably prevented, or found it not entirely convenient to come. 
From some of them letters of explanation were received. No change, however, 
was made in the topics selected for discussion. 

The Associations adjourned at 11 P. M., Thursday, August 20, to hold a final 
meeting in the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, where the Board of Councilors pur- 
posed to make arrangements for the publication of the annual volume. Thi& 
meeting was not held, the minds of those who explored the recesses of the Cave 
and sailed upon "The Dead Sea," **The River Styx" and *'Lake Lethe" having 
become so oblivious to the past that no sound has been returned even from 
"Echo River," down which, report says, "the happy company of teachers glided, 
amid strains of sweetest music and waving of constellations of lanterns." 

Hence the duty devolves upon a few Councillors, who are near enough to form 
a conference, to issue this record, after waiting several months in the expecta- 
tion that a larger number of the papers read would be forwarded. 

These facts will account for any inaccuracies which may appear. It was 
thought better to take this risk than omit the publication, for which many 
members have already applied, but which until now the officers have not been 
able to supply. 

A copy of these proceedings will be forwarded to each member who was 
present at Nashville. 

L. VAN BOKKELBN, 
Secretary National Teachers^ Association. 



Prefatory Note. 



Thb following paragraphs, from the Ohio Educational Monthly, are here 
recorded as evidence of the warm-hearted reception extended to the Associations, 
and as a memento of pleasures which will long be cherished bj those who par- 
ticipated in them : 

HOSPITALITY. 

''All the delegates from abroad, gentlemen as well as ladies, were hospitably 
entertained, those stopping at the hotels finding their bills paid by the city — a 
fact worthy of commendation as well as record. The city authorities also 
invited the Association to visit the State Lunatic Asylum, located a few miles 
from Nashville, but the limited time for business prevented an acceptance of the 
invitation." 

VISIT TO MRS. POLK. 

*<0n the first day of the meeting of the National Teachers' Association, the 
members in a body paid their respects to Mrs. President Polk. They were 
introduced by ex-Governor Foote, of Mississippi, and were received by Mrs. 
Polk with great cordiality and politeness. She expressed herself highly pleased 
to be visited by those whom she regarded as the real benefactors of man- 
kind as well as the representatives of' learning and culture. The delegates 
remained in the elegant parlors and on the grounds for about an hour, and then 
retired, delighted with their visit. Mrs. Polk is an illustrious representative of 
American women, graceful and unassuming in manners, and noble and virtuous 
in character and life." / 

EXCURSION TO MAMMOTH CAVE. 

"The exercises of the National Teachers' Association were shortened one day 
to give the members an opportunity to visit Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, before 
the Sabbath. The opportunity was improved by some fifty persons, representing 
nearly all sections of the country, and forming one of the pleasantest excursion 
parties we have ever enjoyed. The party left Nashville early Friday morning, 
arriving at Cave City station at 10^ o'clock, and thence by stage coaches seven 
miles to the Cave, reaching 'Cave Hotel' in time for dinner. 

**At 2 o'clock the company, suitably dressed for the purpose, entered the Cave, 
ind taking the 'Short Route,' visited its many objects of interest. 

''The interest of the party was increased by each successive 'wonder' until 
the 'Gothic Chapel' was reached, where the emotions o1^ all sought expression 
in impromptu exercises, opening with the hymn, 'My country, 'tis of thee,' 
which was sung with great impressiveness. Dr. Gregory, of Illinois, Mr. 
White, of Ohio, Prof. North, of New York, and Prof. Newell, of Maryland, 
were called on and responded in brief speeches. 

"On Saturday the Long Route, said to be nine miles in length, was taken. 
It leav^ the Main Cave at the 'Giant's CoflBn' — some two miles from the 
entrtmce— and, by a long, tortuous, descending passage, opens at last into an 
immense avenue which, under the names of 'River Hall' and 'The Great Walk,' 
le^s to *Echo River.' The scenery is wild beyoud description, and 'The Dead 
Sea,' 'River Styx,^ and 'Lake Lethe^ awaken not over pleasant reflections and 
emotions. The passage of Echo River was the most impressive incident of the 
route." 
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Preaidezit, J*. I^. GhRSOORY, Illixxois. 
Seoretarsr, U. VA.N" liOKKlSI^KT^, Rlarylanci. 

Proceedings of the Ninth Session, or the Eighth Annual Meeting, 
held at Nashville, Tennessee, Augtcst I9th and 20th, 1868. 



Wednesday, August 19. 

Thb ABSOciatioQ met in the Hall of RepresentatiFes at half past nine A. M., 
and was called to order by the President, Dr. J. M. Gregory, of the Illinois 
Industrial University, who delivered a brief address, followed by a song of wel- 
come by a choir composed of students of the Fisk University. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Dr. Bunting, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Chahcbllob Lindblbt, of the University of Nashville, then delivered the fol- 
lowing address : 

CHANCELLOR LINDSLEY'S ADDRESS. 

( Every nation which has made a mark in the world's history, 
I has done so because of some great central idea which has shaped 
• its own career and destiny, and which has enabled it to transmit 
the impress of itself clear and ineffaceable to distant countries 
and to remote ages. To the Jewish nation was committed the 
idea of the one true God, maker of heaven and earth. The his- 
tory of that most remarkable of all nations clusters entirely 
around this truth. And from the little district of country inter- 
mediate to the three old continents, that vitalizing truth has 
spread until it has conquered all Europe, a great part of Asia, a 
large part of Africa and all the American hemisphere. The 
Greek nation, multifarious in government, was a unit in art and 
letters. And from their wonderful little peninsular and circum- 
jacent isles there went forth continuously, for centuries, amongst 
the neighboring barbarians, an influence civilizing and refining, 
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subduing and exalting, which to-day is felt in every fibre of soci- 
ety throughout the vast extent of Christendom and Islamism. 
Rome and dominion have for ages been synonymes. The idea of 
law was Rome's crowning glory, and gave it the sceptre of the 
world under the two most dissimilar forms, military and ecclesi- 
astic. And to-day all civilized governments from America east- 
ward to Russia, are but modifications of the Roman. Our German 
forefathers had neither religion^ nor art, nor law to transmit as a 
precious inheritance. But their central idea was one without 
which all the rest are a vain show and a deceit — ^that of individual 
liberty. And the history of our world for more than one thousand 
years has been the history of the strifes and triumphs caused by 
this fourth essential element of modern civilization and progress. 

America, this young giant, in whose early history we take a 
part, and whose wonderful future gives scope for fancy's wildest 
imaginings, is to live, in remote ages and among distant peoples, 
not because of its enormous physical proportions and vast mat^jmL, 
power, but because of its contributions to those great central 
ideas upon which will be based and erected the civilization, pros- 
perity and happiness of the hundreth and succeeding generations 
among the future inhabitants of our globe. As distinct froiS* 
and superadded to the four great elements of social and intellec- 
tual strength which we have received from Jews, Greeks, Romans 
and Germans, the idea which seems to be our own, which broadtyl 
distinguishes us now from other nations, which is already exerting I 
a marked influence upon distant and cotemporary peoples, is that [ 
of opening wide the door of knowledge to every ku/man being, ^ 

Setting out from the data co-eval with our conception as a 
people and clearly enunciated upon our birth as a nation, that the 
American citizen has no superior as a ruler, being a freeman with 
no monarch between him and his Maker; and also that every 
man must select his own way to Heaven unaided by any church 
establishment, it followed logically that every one must be fur- 
nished with the means of ascertaining his duty to God and to 
man. This idea we find dimly hinted at and faintly acted upon 
in the obscure swid feeble embryotic period of the nation; more 
clearly and earnestly maintained at the period of birth; emphati- 
cally insisted upon and developed in early and vigorous youth; 
and constantly growing in its influence upon the States, new and 
old, until now it is admitted everywhere and by all, that education 
for the masses, by some means or in some way, mitst he accom- 
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plished. The ways and the means furnish endless themes for dis- 
cussion. The end is universally conceded. Knowledge — Heaven 
descended knowledge, which alone exalts man above the brute 
beast; the birthright of every living soul is the grand central 
idea of our young American civilization. This is the fertile, 
broad-reaching and penetrating idea which has within the brief 
period of a century given us renown and glory among the great 
family of Christian nations, and which during thei coming thousand 
years or more, is to achieve among the myriad millions of our 
favored descendants triumphs of peace no less remarkable and no 
less beneficent than those resulting from the religion of> Judea; 
the arts, letters and philosophy of Greece; the law of Rome; the 
liberty of Germany; and all the more remarkable, and all the 
more beneficent, because summing up this religion, art, law, liberty, 
and conveying them to other remote nations yet in darkness and 
barbarism. 

Gentlemen and ladies of the American 'Association for the 
Advancement of Education, permit me to welcome you to this 
beautiful city and to this magnificent Commonwealth through the 
eloquent tongue of one of Tennessee's most honored sons — himself 
a splendid instance of the most brilliant career ever opened to 
genius, when kindled by knowledge, in this our great republic. 

GovBBNOR Nbill Bbown delivered the following 

ADDRESS OF "WELCOME." 

Mb. Pbesident and Ladies and Gentlemen: In behalf of the 
Committee of Reception, I have the pleasure to tender you a 
cordial welcome to this Capital and to bid you God-speed in the 
great mission for which you have assembled. No cause affecting 
the material and moral well-being of society, is more important 
than education. Its value can not be over-estimated, and will 
never be justly appreciated. The warrior performs his great part, 
but upon a theatre where all the world are his spectators, and 
receives by acclamation his crown of laurels. So of the statesman 
and orator. His wreath of civic worth is a degree conferred upon 
him by a grateful people for some brilliant achievement afiecting 
their sense of propriety, happiness or safety. But the teacher, 
true to his mission, does more than either. He forms warriors 
and statesmen. He gives that first impulse to the mind; which, 
like some pressure upon the borders of a lake, sends its ripples 
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across its surface to its farthest shore. But his vocation is circum- 
scribed; his displays are unseen by the world. The hive of soci- 
ety, busy and eager in their pursuits, drive on, unconscious of the 
vast results, which are nursing within the walls of his academy; 
and it may not be until the stream of past associations, floats 
over the memory of those he has reared up to usefulness into the 
paths of glory, that the teacher is properly remembered and 
appreciated and justice done him. I have no hesitation in plac- 
ing the judicious, faithful and well trained teacher, in the front 
rank of society, and never meet one that I do not feel like paying 
him reverence. 

But if this is true of the teacher, what shall we say of that 
training called education, of which he is the author and expounder, 
which opens the eyes of the mind, imparts new views and concep- 
tions, and raises from earth up to a pure and brighter atmosphere. 
The value of whatever is good and beautiful is perceived most 
forcibly by contrast. Take the inhabitants of the greater portion 
of Africa and compare them with the population of Europe or 
America, and without going into any philosophical analysis as to 
difference of- races, we are furnished at once with the most over- 
whelming evidence of the value of education. The one has made 
no progress; no steamers ply their rivers; no ships bearing their 
ensign cover the sea; no stately embassies seek or covet relation- 
ship with the other families of the earth. Their voice amid the 
busy hive of mankind is silent. They are without form and void, 
and darkness broods over their great deep. 

With the other, there is life and thrift and enterprise, whether 
you find them in the highlands of Scotland or along the classic 
valleys of Italy, or far out on the ocean, in the distant paths of 
exploration. They have been educated to know themselves, and 
their Creator, and His great laws, and the boundless fields of 
enterprise spread out before them. Tell me if the teachers who 
have toiled along amid the vast stretch of ages and have con- 
tributed to this superior elevation of our race, are not benefactors 
and entitled to lasting gratitude? Tell me if education itself in 
its various phases which formed the pioneer means of our advance- 
ment as a race, and our redemption from heathenism, darkness and 
ignorance, is not eminently entitled to the homage of our idolatry. 

The range of science is as illimitable as the realm of nature 
herself. There is not a star that glitters in the firmament, nor a 
leaf that flutters in the forest, nor a drop of water that trembles on 
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the bough, nor a precious stone that sparkles in unseen beauty in 
the bowels of the earth, that is not subject in its nature or posi- 
tion to the analysis of science. 

But how vastly important education becomes, when we turn to 
view it in connection with a government like ours, founded upon 
the will of the people and universal suffrage. Despotisms may 
live as they have lived for centuries under the force of repression 
without popular enlightenment. But the basis of republican 
government is virtue and intelligence. Without these it is inipos- 
sible to maintain that form in its purity, as it would be in the 
natural world, to maintain heat and light without the sun — the 
earth would freeze and its inhabitants perish away from its surface, 
and its vast elements would either be reduced to chaos and anarchy, 
or absorbed by some other body of superior forces. Whenever 
ignorance and vice become predominant, our government will go 
I down the same dreary path which other republics have trodden, 
\(on down into the vortex of depotism. But I am more hopeful of its 
destiny, and do not desire to share in the forebodings of those who 
predict its approaching decay. It is too young to die; the bloom 
of youth is still fresh on its cheeks; it has not yet completed one 
century, which is but a day in the life of a nation. Wait until, 
like Kome, it shall have measured seven centuries — until from its 
heights twenty ages 'shall look down and behold its population 
swelled to three hundred millions, covering every valley and 
mountain slope; the sound of the hammer and the music of the 
spindle, keeping time with the sturdy blows of husbandry. Wait 
until it becomes hoary with age, and then let it die and disappear 
like old age in individual life. Wait until its ships cover the sea, 
its arts and sciences and civilization permeate every land, and its 
inspiration of constitutional liberty penetrates every government. 
But to perpetuate such a system of government a vast responsi' 
bility rests upon teachers and people— upon legislators and states- 
men — upon men in high places and low places — upon all ranks, 
classes and conditions. 

But I forbear; I did not rise to make a speech upon this great 
theme, but to bid you welcome, and I present to you the assurances 
of our wish that your sojourn among us may be pleasant to your* 
selves and your labors useful here, and in the localities from 
which you came. 

Prsbident Gbbgort replied in behalf of the teachers. 
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They accepted the welcome, not because there were men among 
them whose names were as familiar as household words, whose 
services were co- extensive with the republic, but because they rep- 
resented the cause — ^the great cause of education. They accepted 
it, not in the name of the Teachers, the University Professors, the 
Normal School Superintendents, but in the name of sacred hu- 
manity. Alluding to the Teachers' Mission, he said "other men 
torite history; the teacher makes it." 

The Secretary was, by motion, empowered to appoint any assietance he might, 
want. Professor Barber of the Howard Uniyersity, D. G. was appointed 
Assistant Secretary. 

Oen. Baton said, before proceeding to any ftirther business be wonld call 
attention to the feet that a number of the members of the Association wish to 
show their respect for the widow of the late President Polk. 

He therefore presented the following : 

Buolvedf That this Association, in deference to the national sentiment, always 
wishing to render honor where honor is due, do as a body call at the residence 
of Mrs. President Polk in recognition of the eminent position to which her late 
husband and companion in life was called by the free and intelligent choice of 
the American people, as well as out of respect to her womanly qualities, which 
won for her, in her national position, the regard of the nation; and that ez-Gov. 
Foote, of Mississippi, ex-Oor. Brown, of Tennessee, Chancellor Lindsley, of the 
University of Nashyille, and Judge Harrison, of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee, be requested to act as a committee, and conduct, and present the respects 
of, the Association to Mrs. Polk at her house whenever it shall be convenient. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

President Gregory passed a compliment on Gov. Foote, and said that his name 
was dear to every American educator, and concluded by calling upon that gen- 
tleman for an address. 

After these complimentary remarks of the President, Gov. Foori came forward 
and said in substance as follows: 

GOVERNOR FOOTE'S REMARKS. 

Mb. Fbesident, Ladies and Gentlemen : It is supposed by 
some Dot to be in good taste to express surprise at the happening 
of any of the ordinary occurrences of life, but you will excuse me 
for declaring that this call upon me to address this select and 
learned audience upon the subject of education has been so wholly 
unexpected by me, and has been accompanied by such kind and 
laudatory notice of. my character and former public life as might 
well awaken the strongest feelings of surprise and of gratitude in 
the coldest bosom and in the most disciplined and regulated tem- 
perament, t'ar am I, Mr. President, from regarding myself as 
entitled to such encomiums as your generosity and high-bred 
cowtesy have lavished upon me. 
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I visited your hall this morning for the purpose of paying my 
personal respects to you, the learned devotees to science and 
scholarship, and for the purpose of listening to the very interest- 
ing speeches which have just been delivered — not at all expecting 
that I should become in the least degree a participant. Perhaps 
I might say, Mr. President, that it is not altogether fair, without 
the slightest previous notice, to call upon me. I am no teacher, 
nor a learned Professor of the schools; I am neither possessed of 
the learning requisite for illuminating the minds of others upon 
the subject of your present deliberations, and have not acquired 
that art of communicating valuable instruction which long prac- 
tice in the teaching art can alone be expected to supply Yet as 
I do not desire to manifest anything of a surly disposition, I must 
consent to offer a few observations upon one or two topics. 

The speaker then alluded to the paper of Dr Lindsley which 
said that the recovering power is that which distinguished man 
from the beasts of creation, and said that he thought cultivated 
or educated reason is that which chiefly distinguished civilized 
men from savages. In the broad and extended views which he 
took upon the subject, the heart, he thought, was as much con- 
cerned as the head. Education which only trains, expands and 
invigorates the intellectual nature, without imparting correspond- 
ing improvement to the moral nature, is of very little value indeed. 
Allison, the celebrated English historian, in one of the most noted 
chapters of his immortal work has, he thought, unfortunately 
urged upon his readers in language remarkable for its eloquence 
and persuasiveness, that the general effect of education upon man- 
kind has been such as to heighten the capacity for committing 
crime of every kind, and especially those of a certain astounding 
character, so common in the present age, and which are of a 
nature seeming to demand the exercise of uncommon intellectual 
resources and an amount of science not usually possessed. And 
he endeavored to support this discouraging theme not only by 
reason, but by the elaborate citation of recorded instances arising 
in the most civilized countries which he, the speaker, never could 
read without shuddering or dismay. Educate the mind of man; 
cultivate it as highly as you please, strengthen his reasoning 
powers; improve his imagination, invigorate his memory, make 
him the most profound mathematician that the world has known; 
imbue him with all geographical knowledge, bring him into 
familiar acquaintance with chemistry, botany, mineralogy, and all 
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other science known; teach him all the spoken and unspoken 
languages of earth; and leave the moral faculties in an unculti- 
vated state; neglect to plant the virtues which do most dignify 
human existence in his immortal soul, and you only aid in the 
formation of a monster, a sort of modern cyclops, possessed of 
wondrous powers for mischief, and devoid alike of inclination and 
of power to do aught that is calculated to add to the true happi- 
ness and dignity of the human race. I have no respect for any 
system of education which has no tendency to purify and elevate 
the affections, enlarge and regulate the nobler sympathies of our 
nature, inspire a sacred regard for truth, for justice, for benevo- 
lence, for sincerity, and for all that is manly and magnanimous. 
I am desirous that in the formation of the youthful character by 
our practical educators, care shall be taken by them to see that 
the seeds of vice, of prejudice, of low and grovelling selfishness 
are not sown at all in the rich and prolific soil with which they 
have to deal; or, if sown by other hands, that they shall be rooted 
out before the growing plant shall have borne its evil fruits and 
have diffused its evil juices into the very earth with which it has 
become incorporate. I wish that our schools may inculcate love 
of country, genuine philanthropy, concord, benevolence, universal 
brotherhood, the love of free institutions, and the determination 
to maintain them at all hazards. We are in the habit of saying 
that our noble government itself stands upon two pillars alone; 
one is intelligence and the other is virtue. It is our duty, and 
particularly the duty of our teachers of youth to strengthen and 
solidify both these pillars of our national prosperity and happi- 
ness, to the full extent of their power. From the union of virtue 
and intelligence flow all our social blessings, all our individual 
dignity, all our national felicity and honor. Unhappy is that 
country in which different views are acted upon. Unhappy and 
degraded is that community in which different views prevail. I 
believe that the Spartans were right in compelling all of both 
sexes among them to pass through a prescribed course of educa- 
tion; though I strongly condemn that portion of their educational 
system, which, as we learn, inculcated the perpetuation of crimia,. 
Wherever mind or moral capabilities are found existing, there 
it is the duty of the government to see that the blessings of edu- 
cational learning sKall be supplied, without regard to lineage, 
race or sect. Every particle of mind which belongs to a iState or 
nation should be made available for the nation's welfare. 
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The Governor then paid a neat compliment to the intellect of woman, the 
noble instructors of the rising generation, and closed with the following 

TRIBUTE TO MBS. PBESIDENT POLK. 

That it would be a very great pleasure for him to perform the 
duty which had beeu assigned him in visiting the hospitable man- 
sion of the venerated Mrs. President Polk, and delivering to her 
the message which you have transmitted. Nothing, he said, could 
be more proper and becoming, in my judgment, Mr President, 
than that the members of this learned and truly National Asso- 
ciation should call upon this noble lady for the purpose of show- 
ing her that profound respect which I am sure all here feel for the 
amiable and accomplished relict of one of our wisest, ablest and 
most patriotic Presidents. 

Sir: In approaching the honored abode of this illustrious per- 
sonage, where she has so long resided in quiet dignity, you will 
pass in sight of the tomb of her august husband, and will doubt- 
less pause for a moment to survey it. Twenty years ago, I was 
appointed to deliver the funeral oration in honor of Mr. Polk in 
the capital of the nation. Well do T recollect that occasion. The 
task then devolved on me was one painful, yet pleasing. So now, 
it will aflford me much gratification to have the honor of intro- 
ducing you and your associates to the acquaintance of Mrs. Polk; 
but, whilst doing so, I shall feel, as I never fail to do when I 
behold her noble features, a sentiment of natural regret that so 
much excellence of every kind, displayed alike in peace and 
amidst the troubled scenes of war, in high public position, and 
amidst the endearments of domestic privacy, must, in a few short 
years more, be compelled to leave the society which she has so 
long adorned, and bid adieu forever to earth and its transitory 
scenes of fancied glory. 

PROFESfiOR McGnvFET, of the UniTersity of Virginia, was next introduced. 

The Professor said he could not very well resist the polite invi- 
tation to say a few words on the important subject. He had been 
just forty-seven years and three months connected with education; 
began in a log hut in the Western Keserve in Ohio; had passed 
all through the grades up to the present position in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. He scarcely heard a word in the hall on educa- 
tion in which he did not acquiesce. He particularly agreed in 
the dictum put forth by many in the convention that the teacher 
must be a live man, but there must be a means of using the 
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teacher. The first school law in Ohio -was written at his desk. 
Teachers and books cannot be utilized without the agencies of 
such laws. The general plan was to begin at the wrong end. 
He gave a very interesting account of an experience he had in a 
primitive log school house in Ohio. 

It requires a great deal more skill to teach an infant school 
than to occupy a chair of moral philosophy in a great college. 
The teacher who does not study more than his pupils until he is 
three score and ten is not fit to teach. The object of education 
is to get knowledge and develop the mind. 

After these introductory exercises, which were interspersed with masic, the 
regular business of the Association commenced. 

The first paper presented to the Association was the report of a committee 
appointed at the Indianapolis meeting, to consider the paper bj Prof. Atkinson 
On *'The Place of the Classical Studies in an American System of Education. " 
The report was read by Dr. L W. Andrews, President of Marietta College, Ohio. 
It was an able defence of classical training, not as an ezclusiTe but as an impor- 
tant element of a liberal education. In the American college only from one- 
fourth to one-third of the student's time is devoted to Latin and Greek. 
Scientific studies rightly have an important place. Neither of the great classes 
of studies should be excluded or neglected. The report, of which an abstract 
only is given, was adopted without discussion. 

CLASSICAL STUDIES IN AN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

BT I8RABL W. AMDRBWS, PRBSIDBNT OF MARIBTTA OOLLBGB, OHIO. 

At the annual meeting of this Association, held at Indian- 
apolis in August, 1866, a paper was read on "The Place of Class- 
ical Studies in an American System of Education." After some 
discussion, a committee was appointed to report at the next 
meeting upon the subject of that paper, "especially in its relation 
to higher education in the United States." The subject of the 
paper read at Indianapolis was not, however, the American sys- 
tem of classical instruction, but the English; and not the general 
English system, but one to some extent exceptional in that coun- 
try. The attacks of the writer of that paper are levied against 
"an almost exclusive devotion to the Gre^ek and Latin grammars, 
and to early and persistent efforts to write prose, and especially 
to make verses in the Greek and Latin tongues." He says, "I 
chose to put the argument in its extreme English form, because 
all modifications of it are made as concessions to the spirit of the 
times, and, strictly speaking, from the point of view of its advo- 
cates, are weak and illogical conceptions." 
3 
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It is unfortunate that much which is written against the study 
of the classics is in this style. Instead of a calm and dispas- 
sionate discussion, we often hear it asserted that the classical 
system "has been adopted without questioning from the mother 
country;" that "it belongs to a by-gone stage;" that "it is the 
training of a privileged class;" "an antiquated system;" "a bar- 
ren gymnastic theory;" "the rubbish of medieval superstitions." 
Nothing is clearer than that all such efforts to exclude the classics 
will be futile. It is easy to assert that the advocates of classical 
instruction are blind, bigoted, unreasoning, opposed to improve- 
ment and progress, wedded to antiquated systems, buried in 
medieval rubbish; but this is not the way to effect a change. 
This question, like all others, must be decided upon its merits. 
No branch of learning can long hold its place in our educational 
system unless it deserves to hold it; and no branch that is worthy 
of a place can be permanently excluded. We should argue for 
truth, and not for victory. Our arguments should take the form 
suited to secure the adoption of the best methods, and not "the 
form best suited to provoking controversy." 

We are not the advocates of any exclusive classical system, or 
of any other exclusive system. We claim to be the sincere 
friends of education, seeking in good faith the highest good of 
our youth. The instructors in the higher institutions of learning 
are ready to make any changes in the course of study which 
will render the schools and colleges of the land most efficient. 
Methods of instruction are always open to revision, and improve- 
ments are heartily welcomed, no matter from what source they 
come. At the same time rash experiments are to be avoided. 
The human mind is of more value than inert matter. It is too 
precious to have its powers destroyed or weakened for the sake of 
testing the correctness of somebody's surmise or conjecture. 

Looking at the systems of general education, we find that the 
study of the Latin and Greek classics forms a part of the collegiate 
course in every civilized country. Efforts have been made within 
a few years to increase the amount of physical science in the 
English universities, which, in this respect, were behind our own 
institutions, and to effect this, the amount of time devoted to the 
classics might need to be diminished. But scarcely has a voice 
been raised in that country against the study of the classics as 
such. Men devoted to specific departments of science have put 
forth earnest pleas for their 'favorite studies, which have been 
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republished in the United States as if they were "parts or sections 
of one vast argument against classical training;" but the lectures 
themselves show no trace of this. They are no more arguments 
against classical training than the lecture on botany is an argu- 
ment against physics, or that on zoology an argument against 
political economy. What criticisms are made upon classical 
instruction have reference to features which are not c.haracter- 
istic of the American system of instruction. Thus Dr. Carpenter 
would not have a lad confined exclusively to the classics and 
mathematics from the age of eight or ten, but would have the 
study of the classics postponed till, say twelve or thirteen. He 
says, "I could quote several instances of young men who have 
shown very remarkable proficiency in classical study at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen, who began very late — at thirteen or 
fourteen." 

There are men in this country who think a liberal education to 
be not only useless, but worse than useless. Let them think so; 
but let them not represent such men as Dr. Carpenter as agreeing 
with them. Nearly every article in the foreign reviews and jour- 
nals which has been quoted as adverse to classical study, has been 
directed not against the study itself, but against some objection- 
able mode of teaching it, or against too early or too exclusive an 
attention to it. 

The umversality of classical study is a stubborn fact. Those 
who would abolish it admit that it is "the system now in posses- 
sion of all our older and leading institutions of learning." They 
add, however, with characteristic courtesy, that the system has 
been adopted "without questioning" from the mother country. 

From the first settlement of the country there have been those 
who have derided the study of Latin and Greek. From the 
founding of Harvard, two centuries and a third ago, the changes 
on "dead and buried words of dead and buried tongues express- 
ing dead and buried thought," have been rung as loudly and as 
positively as now. All along there have been those who have 
talked of this useless Latin and Greek "lumber" as confidently as 
those who have just now made the discovery that physical science, 
and that alone, can furnish the culture demanded by modern 
life. 

And yet, notwithstanding the clamor, the classic tongues hold 
their place in our educational system. The professors, the trus- 
tees, the alumni, of our colleges, friends and foes of linguistic 
training, with all their search have found nothing worthy to be 
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made a substitute. Trials have been made, English courses have 
been established in old institutions, and new institutions have 
been founded with the languages omitted from the course of study 
or made optional, but thus far all to little purpose. 

Nearly every Western college had had, at some period of its 
history, an English or scientific course, embracing generally all 
the studies of the full course except the classics, and occupying 
three years. The students in this English course enjoyed all the 
advantages of the literary societies, had the same instruction in 
logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, &c., the same opportunities for decla- 
mation, composition and debate, and the same privilege of lectures 
in science, &9., as the other students, yet few completed this three 
years' course. In Marietta College only six out of a hundred 
completed this course, while of those who entered the full course 
of four years, sixty per cent, completed it. 

Young men are not, then, as is sometimes asserted, compelled 
to take a classical course or give up all hope of a higher educa- 
tion. Many institutions still give the alternative, though some, 
after an experience like that alluded to above", have thought it 
the part of wisdom to restrict themselves to the one regular 
course. 

It is often asserted, and still more often implied, that our col- 
leges teach Latin and Greek almost exclusively. How wide of 
the truth this is appears from the statement just made, that many 
colleges have had English courses of three years, while the class- 
ical course has occupied four years. This would allQW ons year 
for the Latin and Greek of the regular course. The average time 
devoted to classical study in the best colleges does not exceed 
one-third of the four years. Add to this the time spent in 
preparation — one year and two-thirds— and we have three years 
as the whole time spent in the study of the Latin and Greek 
during the entire educational period. If we regard the work of 
general education as covering the period from eight years of age 
to twenty- one, we see that less than one-fourth of the time is 
devoted to classical study. 

It is also often asserted that no physical science is taught in 
our colleges. There is no more truth in this than in the assertion 
that nothing but the languages is taught. In most institutions 
the arrangement is substantially this : one- third of the four years 
is given to the languages, ancient and modern; one-third to the 
various English branches, as rhetoric, logic, mental and moral 
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science, political economy, history, &c.; and one-third to mathe- 
matics and physical science. 

It is not true that the great body of scientific men are un- 
friendly to the classics, as it is not that those who c.ontrol our col- 
leges have any desire to throw out scientific studies. The men 
most eminent for their scientific attainments in this country are 
those who have themselves received a liberal education, and who 
know their own indebtedness to the classical training which they 
have received. The instructors in the American Colleges are, so 
far as we know, without a single exception, devoid of any feeling 
of hostility to any branch of physical science. They bdieve that 
the sciences must have a prominent place in any thorough system 
of general culture. Experts cannot be made in all of them or in 
any one during the four years of a college course; for a man may 
devote a lifetime to a single branch. But a general outline of 
the leading sciences is given. This is done in the latter part of 
the course, when the mind of the student has been prepared by 
the previous training given it, to take general views and to study 
principles without going into minute details. 

The opponents of classical study are fond of asserting that it is 
pursued for discipline only. * 'Vicarious Discipline" is a favorite 
expression with some of them. Now the influence of the classics 
to expand, to strengthen, and to refine the mind is so great that 
some would be willing to retain them for this alone. But we 
would not confine the study to this test. We take this ground: 
that classical study furnishes discipline, imparts knowledge, and 
serves as a preparMiou for other studies. If it does not accom- 
plish all three of these results, throw it out of the course. The 
value of the classics for discipline is admitted. Its value for 
knowledge is no less palpable. If any knowledge is- praotieal it 
rfiould be the knowledge of the language which we are speaking, 
and writing continually. And for this nothing is better than the 
study of Greek and Latin. So, too, the study of these languages 
is invaluable as a preparation for other studies. Take two lads 
of the same- age and capacity and attainments. Let one of them 
commence ihse study of the Latin, say at the age of twelve, and 
from that tin^ to the^age of twenty '-one devote one-third of his 
time to languages other than the English; and Ifet the other lad 
study no foreign tongue. At the age of twenty-one we beilieve 
that the classical student will be found to have pursued, in addi- 
tion to the languages, every study to which the other has attended. 
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and to understand it more thoroughly. Whatever the explana- 
tion may be, we believe the statement to be literally true. 

The experience of the best scientific schools proves that the 
prizes are borne away in large measure by those students who 
have had a liberal education. In one of these, which probably 
has no superior in the thoroughness of its instruction, a recent 
Catalogue shews the prizes to have been awarded to graduates of 
colleges and non- graduates in the ratio of seven to one; taking 
into account the relative number of students of each class. 

While, then, advocating the introduction into the educational 
course of whatever will serve in the highest degree to accomplish 
the great ends sought by every true teacher, we claim that all 
the researches and all the experience of the civilized world con- 
car to shew that no substitute has yet been found for classical 
training. 

A motion prevailed empowerin(;^ the Chair to appoint the regular commit- 
tees. 

Hon. H. S. Foote, on the part of the committee to wait on Mrs. Polk, re- 
ported that the lady was much gratified with the action of the Association, and 
would be glad to receive them at half-past five o'clock. Report received, and 
convention accepted invitation. 

Mr. Olcott moved that Gov. Brownlow and ex-Governors Brown and Foote 
and Hon. Horace Maynard be made honorary members of this Association. 
Motion carried unanimously. 

The Secretary read the following certificates: 

Kbntuokt Statb Tbaohbbs' Association, 
Offioi of Sboritabt, 
FrankfoHf Ky.j August 14, 1868. 

The following gentlemen are hereby accredited as delegates of the Kentucky 
State Teachers' Association to the National Educational Convention at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to wit: Hon. Zach. F. Smith, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and er-qffieio President of the State Teachers* Association; Prof. James W. 
Dodd, of ShelbyviUe; Miss Sallie P. Dodd, of Shelbyvillej and Dr. S. Pretty- 
man, of Louisville. 

H. A. M. Hbndbbbon, Secretary.' 

Ukivbbsitt of thb Statb of Nbw York, 
OiFioi of thb Sboritabt, 

Aibany^ August 6, 1868. 

This certifies that at a meeting of the University Convocation of the State of 
New York, held on the 4th, 5th and 6th days of August, 1868, Professor Charles 
A. Lee, M. D., of the University of Buffalo, Medical Department, was appointed 
(with others) to represent the Convocation at the American Teachers' Associa- 
tion, to be held at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 19th, 20th and 21st days of 
August, 1868. 

By order of the Convocation, D. J. Pratt, AaeiatatU Secretary. 
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A letter from Cephas Bingham, Secretary of the Massachusetts Society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals, was read by|he Secretary, it says: "No apology 
is necessary for calling the attention of educators to the great need for reform in 
the treatment of our domestic animals. Teachers of our youth have a powerful 
influence in forming public sentiment. Will you give us your influence in our 
great undertaking." 

A letter from Prof. Cruikshank, of New York, Treasurer qf the Association, 
regretting his inability to be present, was read by the Secretary. Also, a letter 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Public Schools of Pennsylvania. 
After which the Association adjourned till 2 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association met at 2.30 P. M., the President in the Chair. 
Dr. Paul A. Cfadbournb, President of the University of Wisconsin, was 
introduced, and delivered an address, of which the following is a synopsis, on 

"THE TRUE IDEA OF A COLLEGE." 

1. The simple college, according to good American usage of 
tliat word, is the highest institution for pure intellectual culture, 
in distinction from all professional schools or colleges, or indus- 
trial colleges, that aim to teach the practical application of 
sciences. 

2. This idea of the college is the true one, which should not be 
abandoned; but an attempt should be made to realize it more 
fully than has ever yet been done. 

3. The difficulties which we now encounter in our attempts to 
perfect the simple college are mainly the following : 

(a.) The number of colleges is vastly greater than it ought to 
be, so that a large proportion of them are struggling for want of 
adequate means for affording even a moderate degree of culture. 

(6.) To increase their numbers, to give them more funds from 
tuition and greater apparent respectability, they admit students 
altogether too young, and without sufficient preparation. 

(c,) They make the preparation for admission so technical, con- 
sisting generally of a given amount of Latin and Greek, and then 
adhere so rigidly to the four-class system, that the youngest and 
poorest students do very little, and the most mature fail to 
receive anything like the advantage they might under a different 
system. 
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But for the present, as in the past, we must look to private 
benevolence for the means of bringing the simple college to its 
best condition. For the best results we need money that cannot 
be obtained from the State, and we need that quiet and uniform 
administration which can only be secured in rare instances in 
institutions under political control, and thus liable to constant 
attacks and frequent re-organizations. 

The aim in the simple college, as in all other educational insti- 
tutions, should be to provide such an amount of funds that its 
advantages can be offered at so low a rate that the poorest as 
well as the richest may avail themselves of them. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a brief discussion. Chancellor 
Lindsley said that in America there was no use for the college. What we want 
is a university — a place where the whole range of human knowledge is taught — 
where a person may learn any thing or every thing in any way, wrong end fore- 
most, upside down, or inside out. 

Mr. Whitb, of Ohio, belieyed that the common school and the college should 
alike seek the fullest possible development of man as man. The highest ideal of 
manhood, intellectually, morally and physically, is the first and true end of all 
general education. The best part of human life lies outside of one's daily toil. 
The farmer should be broader and deeper than his furrow, and the engineer 
should be swifter than his engine. The first aim of education is manhood; the 
subordinate end the getting of a living — and he believed that that training 
which best secures the first end will also best secure the second. The one prac- 
tical result of education is thought, soul-power. 

Prof. Graybs believed there was harmony between all schools that help make 
up the curriculum of education. 

Presidbnt Andrbws, of Ohio, said that there are two kinds of education, 
general and special. The industrial college has for its function special educa- 
tion, and he did not see why the author of the paper placed it between the 
common school and the college. Should not special education follow general 
education? 

On motion of Dr. Van Bokkrlbn, a committee was appointed to report resolu- 
tions on the subject. The Chair appointed Messrs. Ohadbourne, Oraves, An- 
drews, Lindsley and White, who, during the session of Thursday, submitted the 
following report, which was unanimously adopted, and is inserted here that it 
may follow the address and discussion : 

Your committee are well aware that no scheme of study can now be presented 
that will command the assent of all prominent educators in the country. They 
venture to present the following statements, as giving their own views as to the 
proper sphere of prominent institutions as now oganized in this country, what 
their aim should be, and their relations to each other : 

1. That our schemes of education in all institutions, excepting those that are 
distinctly professional, should be such as to secure for the student both knowledge 
and mental discipline. 

2. That moral training and mental culture are essential endowments in the 
preparation for any employment in life, and that all attempts of special study 

4 
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of Bcifencei without these must fail to secure the best result, even in the seietices 
selected. 

3. That the public schools should embrace such a range of studies as to fit 
studetits for college, so tbiit no other preparatory school should be needed. 

4. That the simple college, according to the true American usage of that 
term, is the highest instilutibn for general culture in distinction from profes- 
sional schools. 

5. That the nni7efrs!ty| in the American meaning of the word, is a combina- 
tion of colleges, including the simple college and such other scientific and pro- 
fessional schools as the State is bound to provide fbr its citizens. 

P. A. CAADBOUIUrB. 

I. W. Andrews, 
E. B. White, 

J. B. LlNDfiLKT, 

Z G. Gbayeb. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

A practical and important paper on '^School Hygiene" Was read bj Dr. Lee, 
delegate from the Universitj Convocation of New York. He urged that children 
should not be confined more than one hour at a time, and not to exceed four 
boui^ a day. Pure air, wholesome food, and proper exercise will largely remove 
the apparent evil teffects of over study. It is not so much study as the condition 
of study that ruins our health. 

The subject was discussed by Mr. Rolfe, of Illinois, Dr. Van Bokkelen, and 
Mr. Hagar. 

Mil. BoLTi believed that the daily sessions of our schools are much too long. 
Experiment had demonstrated that small children will make as much progress by 
attending school three hours a day as they now do in six hours. 

Dr. Van Bokkelen said this subject was thoroughly discussed at the Indian- 
apolis meeting, and that it was decided that, as a general rule, the schools 
ought not to be in session over four hours each day, for five days each week, 
and for about tien months each year. 

Mr. Haoar, being called ou by the Chair, said that the school hours in the 
normal schools of Massachusetts are limited to five hours each day, of which 
there is not more than one hour given entirely to study. The rest of the time is 
filled up with gymnastic exercises and recitations. The great thing is to have 
Wise teachers, who can conduct school work iu the right way. H« found from 
experience that children properly taught wiM ft«l more wtory during vacattoti 
than dnrini^ the |)eriod of the session. He tlK>ught no general rule could be laid 
AoWn. Many children in our cities were better off at school than at home, and 
it was physically an advantage for them to remain there six hours it day. Be 
agreed with Dr. Lee that it was the condition of school study rather than study 
itself that injures children. The mere shortening the time of study will not 
'answer; teachers Inust make a wiser tis6 of it. Most of the ill-health observed in 
Schbbls was due to bad food, improt)er care, and ill-ventilated sleeping rooms 
at home. 

The Association adjourned at 5 P. M., and proceeded in a body to the ^esi- 
a^lifciB of Mrs. PoTk, by Whom they were'teOBtcd^dially teoeived. 
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EVEllflS'G SESSIOK 

ThA AssodAtloQ WM QAlle4 to order hy the PreBldent ikt 8 P. H. After mnsio 
bj the choir, 

The following Committees were annoaiiced : 

The Committee on Nominatiofu: Messrs. Ogden, of Tennessee; Olcott, of Indi- 
ana; Mallon, of Sarannah; Wells, of Illinois; Colbj, of Arkansas; Bulkleji of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Newell, of Maryland. 

Committee on Rewluiioru : Messis. Richards, oi Washington; Hagar, of Massa- 
chasetts; White, of Ohio; Holmes, of Virginia; Smith, of Kentucky; Hull, of 
Pennsylvania; and Chadbourne, of Wisconsin. 

Superintendent Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. T., offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Setolvedf That the generous inyitation tendered to the National Teachers' 
Association by the citizens of Nashville, to visit the asylum, is reoeivied with 
profound respect and gratitude, but we regret that the business of t|)e Association 
and the limited time left for the completion of our work, debars us the privilege 
and pleasure of accepting their courteous and polite invitation. 

Superintendent J. W. Bulklet, Vice-President, having been called to the 
Chair, the President, Dr. J. M. Grioort, delivered an address on Industrial 
Bddoatiqv, of which we are able to give only a very brief report.* 

Eloquence could aak no grander field to display its powers 
than that of education — the process of attaining truth. He trusted 
he would not wholly fail, in occupying' his hour on the subject of 
industrial education, to interest his hearers. There is no educa- 
tion which gives power to the brain that is not practical. There 
are two branches to all education — the acquisition of knowledge 
and the development of the faculties. 

The term industrial has been applied to those employments 
which seek, by manual or other physical forces, to produce some 
useful change in material things. It stands thus distinguished 
from professional pursuits which deal chiefly with the spiritual, 
the social, political and religious rights and relations of the world, 
from the practice of medicine and the pursuit of the fine arts. 
Foriperly it was confined almost exclusively to the mere manual 
laborer, who went with his simple tools to his stolid and unin- 
spiring daily toil. But rising higher with each new discovery in 
art or machinery and expanding with a new bre^^dth of meaning 
with each enlargement of commerce, and each new combination 
of labor, the term industrial has now become one of those generic 

* The Secretary expected to receiye a complete copy of this eloquent and instmctiya 
address, hut the engagements of President Gregory have been eo constant as to prevent 
Ms compliance with the request of the Committee of Pablieation. 
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terms which hold within themselves whole worlds of meaning. 
Within its mighty syllables lie the commerce, manufactures 
and agriculture of the modern world. Splendid cities, the great 
centres of trade; endless stretches of iron tracks along which 
thunder innumerable trains freighted with the food and the pro- 
ducts of labor; mighty manufactories where monster engines drive 
the countless spindles, looms and lathes, and where the hum of 
labor rises to a steady roar of sublimest power and import; shops 
of manifold and million handed art, in which the great yields of 
artisans, are plying their world-enriching, world-sustaining trades; 
gigantic steamships, the monster pack-horses of the sea, and count- 
less fleets of vessels bearing over all oceans and along all lakes 
and navigable rivers in ceaseless exchange, the products of the 
world of work; and finally the continental stretch of farms, 
where agriculture, in all its rich and multiplying forms of art, is 
busy with its splendid array of new machinery, its mighty force 
of sunlight and soil, and its magic wonders of animal and vege- 
table life, giving seed to the sower, bread to the eater, beauty to 
the seer, and ten thousand glories of fruit and flower, of plant 
and tree, and golden grain to the markets, and the homes of men; 
all this and a myriad more, multiplied into a grandeur of num- 
bers that no mind can compete and no imagination can overpass, 
are now component parts of that grand compound of thought and 
work which the industries of the world impart. 

Two of the grandest words now in use among mtn are those of 
Education and Industry. The one imparting the sublimest con- 
ceptions of an unfolded manhood, and the other including the 
most magnificent triumphs of human skill. 

Educators cannot be uninterested in the subject of industrial 
education. "Industrial" is a good word, because education and 
industry should be united; is applied to useful or manual educa- 
tion; it is a generic comprehensive word, embracing the world of 
useful art. The great thoughts of the utiltarian world have 
noil originated from the scientific and learned world, but have 
sparkled like scintilations of glowing iron from the minds of those 
men who have met in association to discuss those questions that 
arose from their occupations. 

The various text books are full of facts and theories which are 
useful to the laboring man. In chemistry, in geology, in zoology, 
in astronomy, and in history, we find facts of vast value for the 
benefit of the world. 
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The re-active influence of the arts upon the sciences is verj 
great. Astronomy was astrology until rescued by art . and ap- 
plied to its present use. Chemistry, botany, once imperfectly 
understood, used only by the curious, now minister to the wants 
of practical life. 

In what does industrial education consist ? Bases for theories of 
education are three. First, the faculties to be educated; second, 
the laws of the several knowledges; third, the field, the farm, and 
human destinies. If we consider these separately we are led to 
diverse theories of education. Only as we survey all these fields 
and confine them do we arrive at the proper theory of education. 

Discipline is not the great end of education Neither is the 
attainment of knowledge. The great end of education is what it 
does for man in the practical uses of life. Development and 
attainment are not ends but means to an end. Institutions for 
anything else except guidance are futile. 

At the conclusion of President Gregory's address, the choral band gave a sweet 
piece of music. 

The Chairman then said he had an announcement to make which he was sure 
would give pleasure to every one present. *^Maj. Gen. 0. 0. Howard is in the 
room, and will address you." 

Gbn. Howabd went to the speaker's stand and deliyered an interesting address 
concerning '^Education among thb Fbbbdmbm," in which he said: 

That all the people placed on the earth by the power and 
inscrutable wisdom of God, were entitled to the same privileges 
that we ourselves enjoy, and that no one had any right to deprive 
them of that enjoyment, and in that view it became very impor- 
tant to consider the absolute necessity to do something to meet 
the wants of the millions who are hungering after knowledge. 
When he was assigned by the United States government to the 
command of the Freedmen's Bureau, he felt that relief ought to 
be broader than mere bread supply The endeavors in the line 
of education made by the Bureau were attended with the most 
wonderful results. Three years ago they set out with the gigan- 
tic scheme of finding or providing educational instrumentalities 
for four millions of people who were in utter ignorance. There 
are 1,744 teachers in the Bureau schools; the schools of all kinds 
number 3,084, of which one thousand are sustained by the freed- 
men themselves. The average daily attendance numbers over 
58,000. There are four thousand of these in the higher branches. 
Since he left Washington he has been in schools for colored people 
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as fine as ever te was ia during his life. In the State of North 
Carolina alone there are upwards of twenty thousand pupils. 
He met one of the wealthiest gentlemen in that State, who 
promised to build a school house if a teacher would be sent to him 
to teach his colored people. What he wished was for the Souther^i 
people to take care of, and educate the children, both black and 
white; but they needed assistance, and they would get it. Nor- 
mal schools were needed in the South. The North had at least 
ten times the advantage in this respect that the South had, but 
they were being established. No less than ten or twelve had 
already been put in operation. We must get down to the foua- 
dation of society, get the plane under it .and lift — lift all. Let 
every man stand up to his convictioi;i of right and duty, and no 
matter about ostracism, pistols, threats and outrages, they would 
succeed. 

Dr. Van Bokkelen said he wonld be glad to hare some .gentleman draw up a 
resolution of the entire concurrence of the Association in the sentiments expressed 
by General Howard. 

General Eaton said that in seconding the views of the Secretary, it gave him 
great pleasnre to know that a gentleman so extensivelj acquainted with the 
South, and so intimately connected with it as Got. Foote, expressed sentiments 
here in the morning which are reiterated in the evening by one of such universal 
fame in connection with free and universal education as Gen. Howard. 

The following committee was appointed on the President's address : Messrs. 
Wells, Newell, Hagar, North and Lindsley. 

The following resolution offered bj Dr. Van Bokkelen, was passed unani- 
mously : 

Resolved^ That the National Teachers' Association endorses the philanthropic 
sentiments expressed bj Gen. Howard, and declares that the blessings of free 
education in the liberal- and enlightened spirit of the age, ought to be universal 
and beneficent as the light of Heaven, distributing its benefits alike to all. 

The Association adjourned to 9 A. M., Thursday. 



SEOOI^D DAT. 

ThUBSIiAY, jlw^rwfi^ 20. 

The Association -was called to order by the President. After prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Skinner, of Nashville, the Secretary resfd the minutes of Wednesday's 
proceedings, which were adopted. 

A recess was taken to allow the Board of Councilors time for deliberation, at 
the close of which a paper was read by Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New Tork, entitled: 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES, 

A large per centage of the graduates from our literary colleges 
engage, for a longer or shorter period, in the work of teaching. 
At present, this work is too often undertaken with as much con- 
fidence as if the acquisition of knowledge carried with it aptness 
to teach and skill in communicating knowledge. It is too easily 
taken for granted that a successful student will prove a successful 
teacher. Graduates are allowed to hurry away from the position 
of pupils in college to that of authority as teachers, with no special 
preparation for the duties of the school room. They are less 
deserving of censure than their friends and advisers, if they are 
not reminded that mere book learning and competency in scholar- 
ship form but a small part of what is needed to qualify one for 
the oflSce of a teacher. Special aids are not denied to teachers 
in our Common Schools, who are instructed in Normal Schools, 
Academies and teachers' Institutes But graduates who are to 
conduct the academies, and thus become teachers of teachers, are 
strangely left to magnify their office as best they may, and to 
work out their problem of duty as their own wits may suggest 
Is it not a wonder that so many are even moderately successful? 

Is it strange that mistakes are sometimes made at the outset, 
which lead to alienation between the teacher and his pupils? Has 
not the time come for drawing closer attention to this deficiency 
in the literary colleges of our country? Now that the Northern 
and Western States have made provision, most of them magnifi- 
cent provision, for the special training of Common School teachers, it 
cannot be too early to say something in favor of providing, either 
hy State appropriation or by private liberality, for the profes- 
sional training of those who are to be Principals of our Academies 
and Classical Schools, and Superintendents of Public Schools in 
our cities. 

It is poor economy for the State to leave uncared for and unas- 
sisted, students who are to become teafchers of teachers, and thus 
models for others to copy. A wiser counsel would be for the 
State to pay the college tuition, if not something more than this, 
of all students who care to sign such a pledge as is signed by 
those who enter the Normal Schools; allowing them to study in 
any college of the State that will organize a Normal Department, 
and give special instructions in Didactics. At a cost of $2,000 a 
year, each of our colleges ought to support a Chair of Didactics, 
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and send out annually a class of teachers who would be thoroughly 
fitted for their chosen work. 

A Normal Department in college, supported by a liberal endow- 
ment, and offering free tuition, would be an attractive feature. 
It would draw in young men of promise who are now kept away 
by lack of means, or by the absence of that particular kind of 
instruction which they require. Time and experience would 
bring the Normal Department into entire harmony with other 
courses of study. The normal exercises should be wholly distinct 
from those of any other department. Among these exercises 
would be a course of lectures on the History and Philosophy of 
Education, with essays and discussions on the Management of 
Schools, the Classification of Pupils, and the Art of Teaching. 
A very profitable exercise would be had by organizing the Normal 
Class into a Model School, to be drilled by one of its senior mem- 
bers, subject to criticism from the Normal Professor. 

The objection that a literary college is not the place for special 
or professional students, may be replied to by saying that if the 
college were organized and operated for the professional training 
of lawyers, or physicians, or engineers, or preachers, its curriculum 
would be essentially different from that now pursued; but if the 
college were organized and operated for the professional training 
of academy teachers, and other students were excluded, its curri- 
culum would embrace all the studies now taught, with the addi- 
tion of a course of instruction in the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and with frequent exercises in a Model School. What 
hinders then, that each of our literary colleges should fill up this 
deplorable gap with a Chair of Didactics and a Normal School? 

The objection that with many graduates, teaching is resorted to 
only as a temporary employment, hardly calls for an answer. If 
the fact be freely admitted, it is really a very strong argument in 
favor of normal instruction in a college course. Only a small part 
of those who graduate from our Normal Schools cling to teaching 
for a life -time. A graduate from college who is to teach but two 
or three years, can ill afford to waste the first year in clumsy and 
damaging efforts to find out the best way of doing his work. He 
has no time for a teacher's apprenticeship. 

Among the benefits to be secured by Normal Instruction in our 
literary colleges, would be their recognition of the real dignity 
and value of the teacher's profession, young men in college would 
be brought to realize that teaching has its acknowledged rank 
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among the liberal arts, and that the teacher's work should be 
undertaken from a higher motive than that of mending a tempo- 
rary shortness of funds. It might be expected that the bonds of 
sympathy and brotherhood which unite the college with the 
academy and common school, would be greatly strengthened. 

This paper elicited a spirited discussion. 

The President, Dr. Gregorji heartily endorsed the sentiments contained in the 
paper. 

Mr. Smith, of Kentucky, believed the normal schools sent forth men of the 
highist culture and ability for instructing youth. 

Dr. Van Bokkelen said there is a great lack of professional teachers, not only 
in those States where educational systems are not yet fallj developed, but also in 
the older States, and therefore he would hail gladly the inauguration of any plans 
which would supply the want. He believed that there is no institution which 
can supersede the normal school in the work of training persons in the theory 
and practice of teaching. A college may impart knowledge in every department 
of intelligence, may make Solomons, but it does not give the ability to teachf any 
more than it can make a lawyer or doctor. The college is not the place to 
train teachers. We must distinguish between the ability to acquire knowledge 
and the ability to impart it. The public school teacher has to study tempera- 
ments. He needs to be taught how to organize classes, discipline children by 
the hundred, and do a multitude of things which never enter into the minds of 
college Professors, and cannot form a part of a college curriculum. We are a 
particular profession, and we need a special professional training. 

Professor Richards thought that the remarks of Dr. Van Bokkelen might lead to 
a misapprehension of the meaning of the paper read by Dr. North. The majority 
of teachers in the States come from colleges where they are educated not with 
any special reference to any profession. They have the example of their pro- 
fessors before their eyes, and then when they engage in teaching, they go on 
trying and endeavoring to fill their idea of what a teacher ought to be. 

Mr. Rolf instanced the case of a gentleman who is now one of the most emi- 
nent and successful instructors who had been taught in a college. 

Professor Andrews said he knew many eminent educators who had been 
trained in college. 

Mr. Olcott said, he believed a college-taught geutleman could succeed, though 
not so well as one specially trained for a specific work through life. 

A motion was made to drop the discussion, which was amended by extending 
the discussion indefinitely. The amendment was carried. 

Dr. Bancroft said he graduated in a class of seventy-five, and two-thirds of 
them became educatorR. 

Mr. Crosby believed the college turns out the best teachers; the college turns 
out the best physician, lawyer, statesman, farmer, the best men in every rank 
and profession of life. 

Dr. Robinson said that when we take into consideration the immense demand 
for teachers we may easily convince ourselves of the truth that normtil schools 
and colleges both cannot supply it. Recourse must be had to the academy, to 
the high school, and even to nature, which occasionally furnished, ready-made, 
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▼ery good teachen. He raaked those nAtnral prodoctions pretty high m th* 
scale of ability aAd secFJce. They ought to hail with delight any means of 
tarning out good teachers, without particular reference to their mode of training. 

A motion for a recess of ten minutes was lost. 

The Chairman said that he believed that every one acknowledged the nsefbU 
ness of normal schoote, but the qoeetion was whether colleges oonld not be made 
more useful in the particular feature of instructing alumni with a view to teach- 
ing, and not the broader one of whether the college should supersede normal 
schools, the necessity and usefulnees of which all were ready to acknowledge. 

After some remarks from General Eaton, Mr. White submitted the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved^ That as means for providing our schools with competent teachers 
six classes of agencies are required. 1. Normal schools of a high grade. 2. Nor- 
mal departments, normal classes of normal instruction in our colleges and other 
institutions of learning. 3. Normal institutes continuing from four to six 
weeks, and doing the work of brief normal schools. 4. Teachers' institutes, 
6. Teachers' associations and meetings. 6. Educational periodicals and works. 

Mr. Bulkley offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

BeMolvedf That a committee of three for auditing the Bfcounts of the Treasurec 
of the Association for the last year, be appointed. 

The Presideat appointed as the committee, Messrs. Bulkley, Van Rokkelen and 
Bancroft. 

Db. Gsboobt made the following explanation of some portions of his address 
delivered last evening: 

In entering this dissent from the general views of educators, I 
mean no disrespect to the opinions of the really great minds 
which have grappled and are still grappling with the mighty prob- 
lems of education. I know not if another such body of profound 
and philosophical, yet clear and practical thinking, can be found 
on the earth, as exists in the writings of our leading educational 
writers, from Roger Ascham and Bacon, Milton and Locke, down to 
Hamilton, Mill and Spencer, in Great Britain, from Luther and 
Melancthon to Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Cousin, and Roemer on the con- 
tinent, and through the brilliant list of our American writers, liv- 
ing and dead, embracing such names as those of Emmerson, Everett, 
Potter, Wayland, Hill, and the gentlemen on this floor, whose pre- 
sence forbids the mention of their names. If I diverge from any of 
them, (and I do not diverge from all,) it is from their conclusions 
rather than from their .fundamental arguments and truths. I do 
but recombine in a living , synthesis the elementary parts they 
have presented in their profound analysis. It is the living con- 
gregation and vitalized union of powers, propensities, passions, 
and perpetual play of ten thousand aspirations, attentions and 
repulsions, found in the every day childhood that we have to do 
with and in the inseparable union of aims and activities, we must 
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find the factors of our desired product. I deny none of the sepa- 
rate aims of education. I only deny them in their separation, 
and would ask that the "disjecta membra' be re-united in a living 
whole. 

Association adjourDed until 2.80 p. h. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President opened the exercises at half past two. He announced that the 
Committee on Nominations would report. 

Mr. Bulkley, of New York, read the following nominations made by the Com- 
mittee, which were unanimously confirmed : 

Presideni, — Dr. L. Van Bukkelen, of Maryland. 

Ffce-PfMMfeftte.— J. W. Bulkley, New York; D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts; 
J. W. Andrews, Ohio; J. M. Gregory, Illinois; John Eaton, TdUnesaee; B. 
Mallon, Georgia; W. M. Colby, Arkansas; J. M. Olcott, Indiana; D. F. Wells, 
Iowa; J. W. Dodd, Kentucky; C. W. Clarke, Mississippi. 

Secretary, -^^ . B. Crosby, Lima, Ohio. 

Treasurer. — J. L. Barber, Washington, D. C. 

Councilors, — £. L. Wells, Illinois; John Ogden, Tennessee; W. H. McGuffey, 
Virginia; Thomas Smith, Arkansas; H. H. Tucker, Georgia; Edward North, 
New York; W. A. Bell, Indiana; Z. Richards, District of Columbia; E. E. 
White, Ohio; H. R. Pease, Mississippi; S. Prettyman, Kentucky; W. R. Creary, 
Maryland; J. D. Philbrick, Massachusetts; J. B. Wickersham, Pennsylvania; 
B. G. Northrop, Connecticut; C. H. Allen, Wisconsin; A. P. Stone, Maine. 

The topic entitled 'Hhe higher education of woman contrasted with that of 
man," was then announced for discussion. 

Prof. D. C. Graves, of Tennessee, said that he was President of a nnirersity 
in Ohio for fourteen years, to which both young men and women were ad- 
mitted, and that the latter displayed as much capability as the former. 

Dr. Chadbourne spoke strongly against having men and women in a common 
university, and said that he would not consent, under any consideration what- 
ever, to ti^e charge of such a university. 

Prof. Mills spoke in favor of having the two sexes in a common university, 
and gave, as an example of the advantages of it, the University of Antioch, 
Ohio, of which he was one of the founders. 

Dr. Gregory said that if a vote could be taken here among the Northern 
teachers, it would be in &vor of educating the sexes together; a pressure was 
brought upon Michigan University to admit the ladies, but after due examina- 
tion the trustees voted against it. I state as my views : 

1. Whether the sexes be educated together is adififorent question firom that 
which asks whether women shall receive as high an education as men. 

2. If one sex receive a high education exclusive of the other sex, I would give 
that high education to the woman. 
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3. The man learns away from home, in after life; the woman necessarily ceases 
to learn after she enters the household circle. 

4. The woman also diffuses the knowledge she has; the man shuts himself up, 
and his knowledge dies with him- 

5. Give, the woman as high an education as men, but give them universities by 
themselves. 

Mr. Kolfe spoke of the refining influences which young ladies exert over 
young men. 

Judge Patterson advocated the education of the sexes together. The brother 
and sister will do better together than separate. 

D. J. Robinson said, if but one class were educated it ought to be the woman; 
educate the mothers. Educate the sexes together; it will promote good order 
and refinement. 

• S. Prettyman had been at the head of a seminary for young women thirty years, 
therefore knew. Ladies ought to be educated separately. The sentiment of the 
Association was much divided upon the subject of the co-education of the sexes, 
but all agreed that woman should have an education as high and complete as 
that provided in our best universities for men. 

After some further desultory remarks, the question was laid on the table. 

Mr. Olcott, of Indiana, ofiered the following resolutions, which were adopted 
unanimously : 

Resolved^ That in response to the House joint resolution, adopted unanimously 
by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, February 15, 1868, tender- 
ing the use of the Hall and Senate Chamber to the National Teachers* Associa- 
tion, for its next annual meeting, we recognize the true spirit of educational 
progress in the enactment referred to, and that we return our sincere thanks for 
the cordial invitation and the free use of the beautiful Halls and other conve- 
niences of the Capitol. 

Beiolvedj That a copy of the joint resolution be published with the proceed- 
ings of the Association. 

Be U Resolved, by the Oeneral Assembly of the State of Tennessee^ That as the 
President of the National Teachers' Association has expressed to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instructions the preference of that Association to hold 
its next annual meeting in Nashville, the State Superintendent of Public Instruo- 
tions be directed to extend to said Association the cordial invitation of the 
General Assembly to hold its next meeting here, and to offer for its free use the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, the Senate Chamber, and other conve- 
niences of the Capitol, which may be required for the meetings of the Associa- 
tion and of the educational organizations connected therewith. 

F. S. RiOHABDS, 

Speaker of the Souse of Representatives, 
D. W. 0. Sbntbr, 

Speaker of Senate, 

Colonel William Bosson in a few well chosen words acknowledged the 
courtesy implied in the resolutions. 

Mr. Richards, Clerk of the National Department of Education, was called ou 
and gave an account of the progress of the Bureau of Education; also the diffi- 
culties attending the collection of school statistics, and requested teachen 
everywhere to co-operate with the Bureau in carrying on the work. 

E. E. White, of Ohio, introduced the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 
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Besolvedf That this Association approves of the action of the Congress of the 
United States in organizing a National Department of Education, and the con- 
tinuance and liberal support of such department is most earnestly recommended. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which was adopted: 

Whbbsas, It is a generally conceded truth that the highest type of civiliza- 
tion, and of true religious and civil liberty, are based upon the diffusion of 
knowledge and the education of the whole people; and 

Whkbbab, The work of education is primarily and chiefly to be performed in 
public, free elementary schools; therefore, 

Reaolvedj That we, as members of this Association, hereby renew our confi- 
dence in the sentiments of the preamble of our Constitution, which is in these 
words, ''to advance the interests of the profession of teaching, and to promotl^ 
the cause of popular education in the United States;" and, therefore, be it 

Retolvedf That we consider it our duty to sympathize with the teachers of our 
elementary schools, and to encourage them to so devote themselves to their call- 
ing as to secure the confidence and support of the friends of education, and that 
we also hold ourselves ready to advance and defend universal, free education to 
all the youth of the country. 

The following report was received and adopted: 
The Committee on the President's Address respectfully report: 
That inasmuch as time will not allow your committee to take into considera- 
tion the President's Address, and in justice to the President and this Association, 
to make a report at this session, the committee recommends that this subject be 
postponed and taken up at the next session of the Association. 

Messrs. Beer, of Ohio, May of Pennsylvania, Cooper, of New York, and Barnes, 
of Illinois, were appointed a committee to raise funds for printing the proceed- 
ings of the Association, together with the minutes of the Superintendent's Con- 
vention, and the American Normal School Association. 

The Association adjourned till 8} P. M. 



EVENmG SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 8.30 P. M., by the President. After 
music by the choir and several announcements by the Secretary concerning return 
tickets, excursion to the Mammoth Cave, and the conditions of membership, 
the report of the Auditing Committee was received and adopted. 

The committee appointed to examine the Treasurer's accounts, report that 
$488 85 was found to the credit of the Association, with debits amounting to 
$496 26, leaving a balance of $7 40 due to the Treasurer. 

CLOSING EXEROISES. 

The President announced that the serious business of the Association was 
now over, and there was nothing more but to have an intellectual hand-shaking 
and a parting "Gk)d bless you," all around. 

Mr. Bulkley, of New York, spoke in behalf of the Empire State. 

Mr. Colby, of Arkansas, made a short address relative to the condition of 
education in Arkansas. 
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J. W. Dodd, of LouisTille, made some rBinarkB about the educationftl inedtu- 
tions and the educational spirit of the people of Kentuckj. 

Mr. White of Ohio, hoped that the efTortSi being made in Washington in the 
cause of education would be erowaed with auccess. He rejoiced for what God 
had done for the South in giving it beautiful aarannahs and smiling Talleja. 
He hoped that in a short time there would not be a aquare mile of it without a 
school house. 

Brief addresses were made showing the condition of- popular education in the 
different States as follows: Mr. Mallon, of Georgia; Mr. Wells, of Illinois; Pro- 
fessor Clark, of Mississippi; Mr. Bell, of Indiana; Dr. Van Bokkelen and Pro- 
fessor Newell, of Maryland; Mr. May, of PeaDsyivania, and Judge Patterson, 
of Tennessee. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported as follows; 

Retolvedy That our thanks are due, and are hereby cheerfully tendered— 

1. To Doctor J. B. Lindsley, Chancellor of the Unirersity of Nashville, and 
his associates on the Local Committee, especially to General John Katon, State 
Superintendent of Schools, for tbrir ontiriug efforts in making such satisfactory 
arrangement for the reception and accommodation of the delegates to this con- 
vention. 

2. To the State Legislature of Tennessee for the free use of their Legislative 
Halls for the meetings of this Association. 

3. To the citizens of Nashville who have given entertainment to any of the 
delegates; and especially to the Mayor and Councils of the city for their gen- 
erous offer to pay the hotel bills of such members of the Association as have 
been entertained at the hotels. 

These were unanimously adopted, also resolutions of thanks to the various 
rail roads, to the representatives of the press, to Professor White and his choir, 
to Mr. Dorman for furnishing a piano and organ, and to Doctors J. M Gregory 
and L. Van Bokkelen, who officiated respectively as President and {Secretary 
during the past year. 

General John Eaton, Jr. returned the thanks of Tennessee to the managers 
of the Association who had consented to hold their annual session in Tennes- 
see. The State and its Capitol are thankful to the learned men for coming 
here, and their influence will be felt for all time to come. 

President Gregory expressed his thanks to the Association for its forbearance 
in his administration of the office which he now turns over to the Rev. Dr. 
Yan Bokkelen, of Maryland. 

He also thanked thecitisens of Nashtille, the Mayor and City Council and all 
others for their kind reception. 

The Association then adjourned to meet again next year at a plAoe to be 
determined by the Board of Councilors. 
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Proceedings of the Third Session, or Second Annual Meeting, held 
in the Hall of Representatives at Nashville, Tennessee, Monday, 
August Vlth, 1868. 



Thb GoDvention was called to order at 9 J A. M., by B. E. Whitk, Presideut. 

The Rev. Mr. McDowell, of Carroll county, Tennessee, opened the exercises 
with prayer. 

Mr. White, before enteriufr on the topics to be discussed by the Association, 
gave a brief outline of the history of its origin and progress up to this, its 
second regular meeting, since its formation. 

In 1866, several State Superintendents met in Harrisburgh for 
the purpose of organizing. They met at different intervals sub- 
sequently, and formally organized and appointed a meeting to be 
held in Washington, February, 1867, at which eleven State 
Superintendents and thirty City and County Superintendents 
were present. In addition to the business connected with 
the organization and administration of State and local school 
systems, the Association discussed the importance of a National 
Bureau of Education, and appointed a committee to present the 
subject to the Congress of the United States. The effort was suc- 
cessful, and now the Department of Education, with a Commis- 
sioner at its head and a full force of clerks is in operation at 
Washington. The next meeting of the Association took place 
in Indianapolis, August, 1867, when it was resolved that the Asso- 
ciation hold its annual meeting on the Monday preceding the 
meeting of the National Teachers' Association. They met this 
morning in accordance with the action of the Indianapolis Con- 
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▼ention. In their discussion they would endeavor to arrive at 
practical results. He was much encouraged by seeing double 
the number present that he expected would attend. 

The Secretary, Dr. Van Bokkelen, read the minutes of the previous meeting. 

A communication flrom Prof. Edwards, the chairman of the committee on the 
relation of insanity, intemperance, crime and pauperism, to education; and the 
comparative cost of the same, stated that although the committee had prosecuted 
its labors with diligence and assiduity, justice to the subject would not allow 
them to report sooner than another year. 

On motion of Superintendent Olcott, of Terre-Haute, the Committee on the 
relation of Grime and Pauperism to Education, w.ere allowed until next year to 
report. 

The Secretary read the section of the Constitution bearing on the qualification 
of membership, which limits the admission to State, city or county superin- 
tendents. 

On motion of Superintendent Bulkley, of Brooklyn, all present who were 
directly engaged in the great work of education were invited to enroll their 
names either as active or visiting members, as was provided by the constitution 
in regard to their cases. • 

The President then introduced General John Eaton, Superintendent Public 
Tnstrnction for Tennessee, in a few remarks complimentary to that gentleman's 
zeal and unceasing labor in the great and good cause of education; having met 
him thirteen years ago a laborer in the same field, and was glad to see him still 
at work. 

General Eaton read a paper on "School Funds, how best raised and how 
best disbursed.*'* 

The subject was then opened for discussion. 

Db. Gbbgoby, of Illinois, said : There are two considerations which control 
this matter of ^'school funds." The one is the equitable collection of the funds, 
and the other is their economical administration. In regard to the collection, 
I have noticed that the larger the section, the more equitable the collection of 
that tax. The poorest of all is the district tax; the best is the State tax. 

The only argument against State taxation is that each district ought to sup- 
port itself, just as a parent is expected to take sole and entire charge of a child, 
as if the parent owned the child in perpetuity; whereas, the interest of the 
State in each child within its borders is not only greater than that of the parent, 
but greater than that of the child itself in itself. The proper care of a child, in 
an educational point, ought to devolve on the State first, on the community in 
which it is raised secondly, and lastly on the parent, according to the three 
different degrees of interest involved. 

Fpon that basis there is no possible reason why the State taxes should not be 
levied for that purpose. It is said that a State never manages anything as eco- 
nomically as private citizens; but in the hands of citizens the school funds 
would be used only for the particular community in which they happened to be 
raised. It seems to me, that the best results will be attained, when a State tax 
of a sufScient amount will be levied to bring it within the reach of the smallest 

* This paper bag not been forwarded for publication. 
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and poorest district of the State, to secure for their children the funds necessary 
for an e£Scient education. 

There is one point only which I propose to elaborate. The points set forth in 
the paper of Superintendent Eaton were good ones. The point that I wish to 
elaborate is this : Tou never can distribute the population of a State in such 
an equal manner that every community and neighborhood shall have an equal 
number ot scholars, so that the bearing of the burdens of the education of the 
young will be equally distributed. New York State attempted to guard against 
this by distributing to the districts without regard to the number of children it 
contained. The New York plan is a good one, because expenses have to be 
borne without reference to the number of scholars. The real remedy is in the 
township system. > When the township system shall become the American system, 
then the distribution will be made equally; every child can have a chance of 
being educated; and the administration being of the people, the strictest economy 
can be used. These are the conclusions which I reached years ago, and which 
every repeated reflection has enforced upon me. 

Mr. Bdlklbt, of Brooklyn, did not wish to say anything on the subject him- 
self, but would like to hear Dr. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, as he was tolerably 
well acquainted with the subject. 

Dr. Van Bokkblbn thought incidental sources of revenue should be set entirely 
aside when providing for a State school system, because they are not to be 
depended upon. A contingent fund might assist a permanent fund, but was not 
to be relied on for the support of a public school system. There should be a per- 
manent source from which the revenue will be derived. There should be a tax 
levied upon all the property in the State sufficient for the Gfdppor t of schools. Every 
child of the State was entitled to equal educational privileges. The school money 
was the property of each child. It was difficult, and the difficulty would always 
exist unless the population should be the same in each district, to make a ju&t 
apportionment. In sparse settlements the distance between the school houses 
would be so great that for six hundred children thirty schools would be required, 
whereas if they went in a thickly settled community, only ten schools might be 
required, with ten teachers and ten assistants. It would therefore take more 
money to support the thirty schools with six hundred pupils than ten schools 
with one thousand pupils. Hence, if the same amount of tax was appropriated 
to each child it would be seen that the tax could not in that way be so equalized 
as to do justice to every child. This difficulty was to be met by a permanent 
school fund and a local fund, the last of which tended to energize the system, 
as the peopleVere directly interested in it. A poll tax levied for school purposes 
is eminently just and right. In some States where no poll tax is levied for 
educational purposes, there is a large clasa of men with families but without 
property who, although they desire to do so, paid no school taxes. He agreed 
with Dr. Gregory, that each child has an equal claim on the State for the privi- 
leges of education, without reference to the locality of its birth, whether in the 
richest commercial metropolis, or on the sterile sands of the sea coast, or of the 
rugged mountain slopes. When the child passes from the care of its parents 
and becomes a citizen, he will be either a blessing to the State by his careful 
and proper training in virtue and morality, or he will curse it with his igno- 
rance. 

In the State where he came from (Maryland) they have not only a State and 
a local tax for the support of schools, but also a tax on all incorporated com- 

6 
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panics, which is disbursed to g:eofirraphicAl districts, without reference to popu- 
lation; a plan which is absolutely necessary. In those sections, where the 
population is small and scattered, disbursements according to population 
would not support a sufScient number of schools and many of the children 
would be deprived of the benefits of education. The support of a school system 
should be started upon a State tax and then let it develop into a mixed revenue, 
State and local. Local taxation is selfish; State taxation, distributed according 
to population, is universal in its beneficence. 

D. B. Hagab, of Salem, Massachusetts, would state one or two facts regarding 
Massachusetts. In 1849 they raised a State tax of $1.40 for each child in the 
State; now they raise three dollars in townships for each child, in addition to 
the State school fund, which yields an annual income of $135,000, so that the 
main portion of the support for schools comes from direct taxation, by each 
town taxing itself to the amount of at least three dollars for each child contained 
in it, but in some to the amount of ten or fifteen. This is exclusive of money 
raised for building and extraordinary repairs, which is provided by special 
tax. 

One-half the income from school fund in Massachusetts goes to the support of 
Normal schools. Teachers' Institutes also draw some of the same income. He 
was inclined to favor the views presented by Gen. Baton, although in Massfr- 
chusetts they had a different school system, but he believed it would not work 
so well in other places. He liked the township system, because it produces a 
healthy rivalry in getting up splendid school houses and more efficient means of 
imparting knowledge. The moneys laid out in the erection of school houses in 
Massachusetts never app^r in the reports of Directors, and the amount of work 
done in the cause of education there, was not made known to the world through 
the medium of their publications. 

Mr. GaoeBY, of Ohio, called on Mr. White^ the Chairman, as being very com- 
petent to give some views relative to the question, and particularly as regarded 
his own experience in Ohio. 

Mr. Whitb took exceptions, in a limited sense, to the position of Dr. Gregory 
and Dr. Van Bokkelen. He regarded every child as the ward of the State and a 
component part^f that grand system that was to take its place in the march of 
prosperity and advancement. An exclusive State support implies an exclusive 
State control, which was like the school system of Prussia, where the king is the 
head of the school department. Education, like the governments of our States, 
must be of and from the people— the State furnishing the primary motive power, 
but the people controlling and guarding it. Last year, in Ohio, upwards of five 
million dollars were raised for school purposes, and only one and a half millions 
thereof were raised by State taxes; whereas, in the beginning nearly the whole 
system was moved by the State. He was of opinion that a mixed system of 
taxation would be the most suitable. The true function of the State is to elevate 
and vitalize the system, leaving as much as possible to the people the support 
of it. 

It would be seen by the history of Connecticut that the raising of the fund 
entirely by State taxation, or securing it by a permanent fund, was not the best 
plan for the advancement of schools, as the people depended too much upon it. 
He believed that the immense sum raised in that State was the very thing which 
had given it the dry rot. Massachusetts represented extreme local taxation, and 
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Connecticut an extreme State or permanent fund. It should not be too much of 
either, but mixed. 

Colonel Wm. Bobbon, of Tennessee, was called on, and expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the course of the discussion. T,he school tax in Tennessee consists of an 
assessment of two mills on the dollar throughout the whole State. The property 
of the State is the true taxable basis for the support of the public schools. 

The Association adjourned to 2.30 P. M., to continue the discussion. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association met at 2)4 P. M. 

The discussion of the subject of school funds was continued by Superintendent 
Olcott, of Indiana, who explained the present school system of his State; its 
progress during the last five years; how the school fund was raised and dis- 
bursed. 

W. E. Crosbt, of Ohio, compared the interest now manifested in Ohio with 
what there was formerly. The people now were willing to be taxed for the sup- 
port of schools. 

Professor B. A. Robinson, of Davidson County, reverted to the present school 
system in Tennessee, and its increasing popularity. 

The subject was then referred to a committee, with direction to report a reso- 
lution. 

The Chair announced the next subject, * 'School Supervision; State, County 
and City Superintendents, how best chosen, term of oflBce," etc. 

It was introduced by Mr. Bulklky, of Brooklyn, New York, he referring prin- 
cipally to his experience in that particular branch of the school system in New 
York. He held that an efficient supervision of both State and County is abso- 
lutely necessary to the success of the free school system. Unless the director, 
the superintendent, be intelligent, has a love for his work — unlett he be a teacher — 
the work will be attended with very poor results. He must have sympathy with 
the teacher. He would have the teacher produce work which in the main would 
correspond with the line prescribed. As minds are not alike, we should look 
for proper results, and not s6 much to the manner of obtaining those results. 
In the past, before the system of superintending was introduced, it was impossi- 
ble to achieve any satisfactory general results. If, for instance, here in Ten- 
nessee, when the Legislature had perfected a plan of public instruction they had 
set it in motion without a directing head and a live man to infuse soul into it, 
it would certainly be attended by ihe most barren results. 

Mr. Oloott, of Indiana, said that, taking it for granted that superintendents 
are necessary, we may inquire how they are to be chosen. In a democratic 
government they are chosen by the people. But under this plan there can be 
no uniformity in the selection. We can have only a system adapted to the cus- 
tomary habits of the people. The State Superintendents in most States are 
voted for by the people; in some by the Legislature; in some appointed by the 
Governor. 

There are many reasons why a Superintendent should be elected for more than 
one, two or three years. A system of education cannot be developed in less than 
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five or Biz years, and changing the Superintendent is ruinous. By the changing 
of Superintendents, others come in who know nothing of the existing state of 
affairs, and thus everything is in confusion; while if the term of the Superin- 
tendent were for several years, everything would go on smoothly. 

The subject was discussed by Messrs. White, Graves, McDowell, Baton, Van 
Bokkelen and others. 

Mr. Cbosbt, of Ohio, on the question of elected County Superintendents, was 
in favor of having them, in the first place appointed by State Superintendents, 
but afterward, when the system of free schools should be thoroughly established, 
the election might be left to the people, or to their immediate representatives. 

On motion, this topic was referred to a committee to report a resolution, and 
the same was ordered with reference to all subjects discussed. 

The Chairman atinounced as the next topic, * 'School District Organization, 
Territorial Unit," &c. 

D. B. Haoab, of Salem, Massachusetts, gave a brief account of the primary 
organization of free schools in Massachusetts, by which it appears that the town 
committees have, by law, supreme power in all matters appertaining to schools. 
In districts they have a prudential committee man, who selects and enters into 
contracts with a person for the district school) but such teacher must be exam- 
ined and licensed by the town committee. 

Mr. E. E. White spoke at some length on the subject of the sub-district system. 
He did not approve of it. This wheel within a wheel has proved a weakness 
and a failure. The civil district ought to be the school unit for all executive 
purposes. In Ohio, for the past ten years, one-third of the power is lost by 
the rubbing and friction necessarily attendant on the system of so many units, 
all operating independently. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Crosby, Dolbear, Olcott and Mynatt. 

The following Committees were announced : 

Om School Funds. — Messrs. Bulkley, Olcott and McDowell. 

On School Supbevision. — Messrs. Eaton, Van Bokkelen and Crosby. 

On School Dibtbiot Oboanization. — Messrs. White, Mitchell and Ogden. 

On Nominations. — Messrs. Lee, Newell, Crosby, Mitchell and Eaton. 

The Association then adjourned till 8 P. M. 



EYEN^mG SESSIOJ^. 

The Association met at 8 P. M., and was addressed by the President, E. E. 
White, of Ohio, J. W. Bulkley, First Vice-President, being in the chair. 
The following brief report is taken from one of the daily papers : 

Mr. Chairman : Every child born into this world brings into 
it, in its bosom, animal feelings and a hoard of banded propen- 
sities eager to rule the life cJf that child In this child's bosom 
is also another nature — calling it to a life of duty, beckoning it 
heavenward — the reason and conscience and the faculties of the 
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human soul, given by the Creator to accomplish a noble destiny. 
Between these two natures life introduces a warfare for victory; 
and whether the life is to be noble or ignoble is to be determined 
by the result. It is a conflict between the higher and lower 
nature for dominance in that child's life. Out of that war- 
fare come issues of life. When we look into the cradle, what 
possibilities arise. The child is not left alone in this struggle. 
Agencies are placed around it to aid its higher nature in coming 
off conqueror over its lower competitors. Just to the extent 
that these are used, to that extent is the certainty of the vic- 
tory on the side of the noble life, and to the extent that they are 
not used, is there almost a certainty that victory will come upon the 
side of the ignoble life. This makes the human soul like a piece 
of white paper, on which you can write a life of honor or of 
shame. That child now. so innocent, may yet fill a continent with 
fear. The child has within him these forces of evil, these passions 
fearful and mysterious. 

The parent must educate the child, that his lower nature may 
not obtain the victory over the higher. And not only to the 
parent is this agency given, but also to the community in which 
the child lives- Parents are interested not only for the education 
of their own children, but of all other children, that there may 
be no companionship with the ignorant and vicious. Hence, it is 
the interest of the community to have each child educated. But 
not only the parent and the community are to provide for the 
education of the child, but the State also. Hence, there are 
three agencies to guard over the welfare of the child. It is 
well known that universal education underlies universal liberty. 
Many republics have risen and fallen shortly after, and why? 
Because the people had not intelligence enough to sustain them. 
In our country a system of universal education has been adopted, 
and the republic has grown stronger and more prosperous until it 
now covers over one-half of the area of North America. The 
republic of Switzerland is another example of this. The de- 
• Boendants of Tell are intelligent and have a universal system of 
education, and their republic has stood from the days of William 
Tell down to the present time. What was it but education that, 
instead of the heavy sickle, placed into the hands of the farmer 
the light instrument now used? Education invented the plow- 
share; it is all education; it is education that pours wealth into 
the country. In the very center of the Constitution of every 
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State should be a clause giving each child a mortgage on the pro- 
perty of the State (so to speak). The State is bound to help 
him. and help him she will. 

Od motion of Mr. Olcott, the thanks of the Association were ^veu to Mr. 
White. 
The Association then adjourned till 9 A. M. Tuesday. 



SEOOND DAY. 

Tuesday, Aiigibst 18. 

The Association was called to order by the President. Prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Mr. Bennett, of the Fisk University. 

The (Jommittee on Nominations reported the following names for officers 
during the ensuing year : 

Prendenl.—J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn. 

Vtce'President8.'-'f&. E. White, of Ohio; Prof. C. D. Lawrence, of Nash- 
villej T. W. Conway, of Louisiana. 

Secretaries. — Dr. Van Bokkelen, of Maryland, and J. M. Olcott, of Indiana. 

On motion of Mr. Olcott, the report of the committee was confirmed. 

The Committee on School Supervision reported the following resolutions : 

Resolvedj That in the opinion of the committee, State, County and City Super- 
intendents are indispensat)ie to any system of public instruction. 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent should be elected by the people, or by 
joint ballot of the Legislature; that the County Superintendent should be elected 
by the people, through the County Board of Commissioners or Supervisors or 
local Board of Education, in convention assembled; that the City Superintendent 
should be chosen iiy the people through the Board of Education. 

Adopted. 

The Committee on Supervision and School District Organization reported as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the township in civil districts is the true unit of school organ- 
isation, and should constitute a single district, with a board of school officers 
elected by the voters of the entire district, and empowered to levy taxes for 
school purposes, erect school houses, employ teachers and otherwise take the 
entire local control and management of the school. 

Adopted. 

The Committee on School Funds reported the following reaolations, which 
were nnanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That tae property of the State should educate the children of the 
State. 

Resolved, That to secure a certain annnal income for a sufficient number of 
months, a State tax should be levied upon all the property and equitably dis- 
tributed so as to give each child equal educational privileges. 

Resolved. That a local tax should be levied to continue the school in efficient 
operation for at least eight months each year. 
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The President then introduced his successor, Hon. J. W. Bulklej, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in Brooklyn, New York, who in a brief speech thanked 
the Association for the honor conferred upon him. 

Mr. Olcott moved a reconsideration of the report of the Committe on School 
Supervision. Carried. 

After considerable discussion, an amendment was agreed to by striking out all 
the clauses of the resolution bearing on the manner of electing superintendents. 

A resolution was passed providing for the appointment of a committee to act 
in conjunction with committees from the other bodies for the publication of the 
proceedings. 

The National Superintendents' Association then adjourned to meet on the 
Monday preceding the next annual meeting of the National Teachers* Associa- 
tioU| and at the same place. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATIOiY. 
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Proceedings of the Fourth Anrvual Meeting^ held at IfioLshville^ 
Te^inessee^ Tuesday^ Augxist 18, 1868. 
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Thb American Normal School Association was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, D. B. Hagar, of Salem, Massachusetts, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

W. E. Crosby, of Ohio, was elected Secretary. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and adopted; after which the 
Chairman invited those who wished to join the Association to enroll their names 
in the books, at the Secretary's desk. 

The following Committees were appointed by the President: 

On Rbsoldtions. — J. M. Olcott, of Indiana. 

On PuBLiOATioN. — A. L. Barber, of Washington, D. C. 

On Nomination of Offlcbbb. — J. W, Bulkley, of Brooklyn, New York; M. A, 
Newell, of Maryland, and W. A. Bell, of Indiana. 

The following topic was announced for discussion : 

Resolved^ That State normal schools, for the education of teachers, are essen- 
tial for the efiScient operation of public instruction. 

Dr. Van Bokkelbn advocated the principle of normal schools, evidencing in 
support of his argument the usages of the other learned professions; he contended 
that the idea was erroneous which to some extent prevailed, that briefless law- 
yers, doctors without patients, and played-out politicians who had disgraced 
themselves and their party, were fit to enter the school room and take upon 
themselves the care of young minds. Men are sent to special colleges to learn 
the system of law, the practice of physic, and the tactics of armies. It should 
be so with the teacher. This is one of the learned professions, and the ability 
necessary to conduct schools, wherein hundreds .of young minds are to be devel- 
oped, cannot be found spontaneously growing on the highways of the country. 

Prof. John Oodbn followed in the same line of argument. He believed that 
more mistakes were made in the practice of teaching than in any other pro- 
fession. 

Knowledge is not the end of education. It is merely the means to be used for 
the attainment of an end. The teacher may be regarded as the great engineer 
who takes the forces at bis disposal — the minds, the hearts, the inclinations of 
his pupils — and works them into the highly cultivated and civilized man. Hd 
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regarded teaching as an art, and one of the most exact sciences in nature. The 
civil engineer has to manage crude and inert forces, with the view of accom- 
plishing a certain end. The teacher has the highest and most finely organized 
force in nature to work upon, with the view of achieving a certain result. 

Mr. Olgott said that one point usually made by the enemies of normal schools 
is tliat the women who may be instructed there are liable to marry very soon 
after they graduate; but even if they were confined to the education of good 
mothers they would not be valueless. 

Dr. Orbgort did not believe that normal schools alone could supply anything 
at all like a majority of the teachers necessary in any State. In Michigan, he 
found that there were 8,000 or 9,000 teachers necessary at one time, and that 
the average length of their service in schools did not exceed four years; so that it 
would take at least fifty normal schools to keep up with the demand. But yet, 
he acknowledged that normal schools infuse an enthusiasm which cannot be 
easily got up without them. The poor teaching and poor teachers to be found 
in some localities is a strong argument in favor of the establishment of a means 
of improving the quality of teachers who are beyond the reach of collegiate 
education. , 

Mr. Graybs supported the normal school idea, although it might fail in pre- 
paring teachers for ail the schools. 

The resolution whs unanimously adopted. 

The Association took a recess of five minutes. 

After the recess ^^The ute/ulnest of model schools in connection with normal 
schools, and the mode of conducting them^^* was discussed. 

Mr. BuLKLBY said that the grand idea of a model school is for the teacher to 
see that the scholars do all the work. The teacher must be the living repre- 
sentative of what is to be taught, the epistle to be read. 

Mr. White said the one vital condition of a good school is a good teacher. 
The State is bound in duty to provide such good teachers. A thorough and 
efficient process of preparation largely enhances the value of the teacher; natural 
aptitude, or other advantages outside of professional training, are not sufficient. 

He visited, in the line of duty, the normal schools of the country, and was 
surprised ft the great difference in the modes of imparting the knowledge 
necessary for teachers, but one general feature observed was the principle of 
having the pupils look upon every subject taught from a teaching stand-point. 
In Europe they have model schools,fthe perfect counterpart of a well organized 
school, which is to be looked at and studied, but never touched by the pupils in 
the normal schools. 

Teach the theory and the methods, and leave the pupil to work out for 
himself. 

Mr. NoBL was at one time of the opinion that the model school was a sort of 
appendage to the normal school; but if one of the departments of the normal 
schools was to be necessarily dispensed with, he would certainly let the colle- 
giate department go,' and retain the school of practice. The school of practice is 
the most important part of the normal school. 

The Association adjourned till 2^ P. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Aaaociaiion was called to order by the President at 2}|| P. M , and the 
discussion of the ^'Usefulness of model schools in connection with normal 
schools*^ was resumed. 

Mr. Oloott, of Indiana, submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the model school, including a school of observation and a 
school of practice, is an important, if not an essential element of a normal 
school . 

He spoke at some length in favor of the idea embodied in the resolution. 

Professor Ogoem said his system is to hare the embryo teachers assist in the 
instruction of the younger pupils, and found that by proper care and supervision 
the plan succeeded beyond what one would be led to expect from a mere cursory 
view of the system. 

Mr. Bell, of Indiana, said that in Indianapolis the same plan had been fol- 
lowed with the utmost success. It was found that the pupils so trained have 
ranked higher at the end of the year than those not so taught. 

Mr. Oloott thought that the Association would be very glad to hear from the 
Chairman, as being very competent to give a sound opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Haoar, the Chairman, then gave a resume of the practice which prevails 
in the normal schools at Salem, Framingham, Westfield and Bridgewater, in 
Massachusetts. One practice which obtains in those schools is to have the 
pupils visit the primary schools in active operation in the neighborhood of the 
normal schools one day in each week, usually Monday. 

The resolution presented by Mr. Olcott was passed unanimously. 

The topic next announced by the President was ^^ Normal instruction in 
Geography, ^^ 

Mr. Crosby, of Ohio, said he would begin his teaching of geography with a 
globe, or something like it. He would teach them to know the points of the 
compass, and to be able to point out the cardinal points, at least,. at all times 
and places. Then he would give them a. definite idea of distances, going in all 
cases at the root of underlying principles. 

Dr. Van Bokselbn, of Maryland, said that he believed that the science ought 
to be taught by first giving the children an idea of the surface of the earth, and 
not fill their little minds with a vast quantity of dry statistics and definitions 
which they will forget. By studying real geography in the first place, they will 
begin to understand how it is that men congregate along the banks of the rivers, 
and that at the mouths thereof spring up great towns; why the plains are covered 
with agriculturists or pastoral people; how it is that such places as Pittsburg 
have thousands of furnaces glowing in their bosom; why large cities like New 
York grow at the head of splendid bays; how rivers are formed, and how they 
flow, and a multitude of facts belonging to the natural sciences, which it would 
be all but impossible to impart in a disconnected and independent manner. As 
physical geography lies at the foundation of political geography, he would advo- 
cate the teaching of physical geography, as much as possible, to young pupils 
and was grind to see that our text-books are ably carrying out this idea. 

Mr. McKiNNKY, of Clarkesville, wished to bring to the notice of the Conven- 
tion methods which he had pursued. He gave his pupils, in the first place, an 
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idea of locality, and then required t^em to locate all the objects with which 
they were acquainted, with special reference to a meridian line. When thorough 
progress is made in these limited facts, he extended the area gradually until the 
whole earth is brought under their notice 

G F. P. Banoboft said the better plan would be to start out with the geo- 
graphical unit, which is the earth itself. The school house, the district, the 
State, are not the unit. It would be beginning at the wrong end to begin with 
either of these. 

Mr. Robinson said that geography was a very comprehensive study, and it 
would be almost impossible for a child to understand the whole before he had 
been taught to know anything of a part thereof. 

Mr. Grosbt was of opinion that the study of geography should be pursued as 
other studies are; that those things which a child can comprehend ought to be 
presented to its notice in the first place. A little child going to school does not 
know what a river, a mountain, a valley, a bay, an ocean, are. It has but a 
poor idea of what a town is. These component parts of the surface of the earth 
must be presented to the child's notice until he has a good idea of what each is, 
and then he will be prepared to understand a section which contains several such 
component parts and finally the whole earth. But it would be impossible to 
make a child fully understand anything like so vast a number of dififerent objects 
as go to compose the earth 

Mr. White, of Ohio, thought that the primary knowledge in geography must 
be taken from actual nature, inasmuch as it is impossible to give a child an idea 
of a river, hill, valley, stream or plain without reference to nature herself. This 
must be an oral course; then comes the primary course, which must be based on 
the knowledge previously obtained by observation. 

The discussion here closed, and the Association adjourned till 8 P. M. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The Association was called to order by the President, at 8 P. M. 

The following OflBcers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President. — M A. Nbwbll, of Maryland. 

Vtee-Presidents, — John Oodkn, of Tennessee; J. M. Olcott, of Indiana; J. W. 
BuuiLiT, of New York: W. M. Colbt, of Arkansas. 

Secretary. — A . S. Bakbbb, District of Columbia. 

Treasurer. — E. C. Hbwbtt, of Illinois. 

Prof. Nswbll, Principal of the State Normal School at Baltimore, read the 
following paper on *'Tkxt-Books:*' 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A caustic Scotchman of our own day, being asked what could 
be done to improve the condition of the public schools of Eng- 
land, declared that the very first step must be to poison the whole 
existing race of schoolmasters. I am very far — from reasons per- 
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sonal to myself — from acquiescing entirely in this Draconic judg- 
ment: and I would be glad to compromise for the safety of the 
present generation of pedagogues; on condition that an aiUo dafe 
should be made of the present generation of school books. If 
there is any valid ground of complaint against school teachers, it 
may fairly be urged that while, at first, the teacher originated 
the books, the books now perpetuate the teachers. A race of 
teachers, a quarter of a century ago, weak in the knees, and 
shaky in the ankles, needed the help of crutches; and the 
crutches, remorselessly persevered in, have converted a temporary 
infirmity into a chronic disease. 

For the sake of brevity, it will be necessary to leave out of 
consideration all except school books, properly so called: that is 
to say, books intended for learners under sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. And the reason of this exclusion is not that col- 
lege text-books are not equally liable to animadversion, but 
because the time is insufficient to do justice to both branches of 
the inquiry. 

In the first place, many of our school books are vrriMen by the 
wrong persons. A school book should be written by a person of 
eminent ability, ample experience, and acknowledged success in 
that particular kind of school to which his book is adapted: a 
person possessed at the same time of minute and extensive know- 
ledge regarding the particular subject treated of. Let it be 
. admitted at once that in a few exceptional instances school books 
have been written by persons of such experience and such know- 
ledge. But what shall we say of a vast majority of them ? A 
college magnate writes a book for primary schools, into one of 
which he never entered since he was a child, and of the necessi- 
ties of which he knows less than he does of the manners and cus- 
.toms of tbe ancient Assyrians. A Professor of Astronomy writes 
an elementary Arithmetic: a Professor of Philosophy, a treatise 
on Elocution; and a Professor of — nothing in particular—a series 
of Geographies. Nay, more; an enterprising publisher obtains 
command of the pen of a ready writer, in need of temporary 
employment, but unknown to fame; borrows or buys the use of a 
high-sounding name, from One of the universities, and sails into 
popular favor and into the pockets of the tax-payers, under false 
colors. 

Even the dead are not exempt from desecration: their names 
being borrowed to ornament the title pages of books that were 
not even conceived until the reputed authors were in their graves. 
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I demand that the man who writes our school books should be 
a live man; and not merely a ^^ncmiinis umbra,'' a bon& fide man; 
and not One borrowed for the occasion; a known man and not an 
obscure penny-a-liner; a teacher by profession, and not an author 
by trade; a man of acknowledged gkill in the subject treated of; 
and lastly and principally, a man of successful experience in that 
grade of schools in which he expects his books to be used. 

In the second place. Not only are our school books often 
written by the wrong men, but what is of still more importance, 
they are, in most instances, written from ike wrong point of vieiv 
This happens from two causes: first, because the authors have 
not made the theory of teaching a subject of special study, and 
secondly, because of the difficulty that an author feels in with- 
drawing his thoughts from the sphei^e to which they have been 
accustomed, (the college or the university,) and coming down to 
the level of the primary schools. It is difficult to imagine two 
things so closely connected as to subject matter, and yet so 
entirely different as to methods of treatment, as a scientific trea- 
tise and a practical school book On the same subject. The one 
follows the ord^r of logic, the other the order of p^ogressi/m. 

The one is addressed to the mature mind, able to comprehend 
from the very outset (with reasonable study) all that is set before 
it, able to follow particulars one by one and to group and classify 
them, able to make inferences and act upon them; the other is 
addressed to a feeble intellect, able to take in but a small part of 
a subject at a time, and requiring reiteration and amplification at 
many successive stages. For the one, to be defective or inkar- 
monious is a disgrace: for the other to be exhaustive and strictly 
methodical is an absurdity. The method by which a given set of 
ideas can be most briefly and systematically reduced to form, 
and the method by which new ideas can be most easily intro- 
du<Jed and incorporated into a young mind, differ as essentially 
as the building of a hbuse with bricks and mortar differs from 
the buildihg up of the human body into bone and muscle by the 
assimilation of proper food. The one is a mechanical accretion, 
brick upon brick, from the cellar to the roof, every step in the 
process being clearly visible and demonstrably necessary; the 
other is an organic growth from a living principle within, which 
cannot be clearly arid definitely traced out, though acting in con- 
formity with certain fixfed laWs. 
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. There is one department of school-learning where the logical 
and the pedagogical order seem to coincide. I mean the depart- 
ment of pure mathematics, — though even here I am inclined to 
think that much might be gained by supplying the scholars with 
a large stock of miscellaneous facts and empirical laws — at the 
very least by making them familiar with the things studied as 
mere matters of observation, before introducing them to the beau- 
tiful and strictly scientific treatises of Euclid and Legendre. 

The two subjects which illustrate most clearly the difference 
between the logical and the pedagogical modes of treatment, are 
arithmetic and grammar. Arithmetic being one of the divisions 
of mathematics, it seems natural, at first sight, that it should be 
treated in the mathematical order; that definitions should first 
T)e clearly announced, propositions dependent on the definitions 
proved by abstract reasoning, rules founded on these principles 
laid down, and then examples added to give familiarity with the 
rules. And accordingly, the greater number of arithmetics are 
arranged on this plan, with some variations, accidental or other- 
wise Geometry forbids us to discuss the properties of the square 
until we have clearly defined what a square is : and in like man- 
ner the arithmetician thinks it necessary to define addition sub- 
traction and multiplication before performing any operations in 
these rules This which is entirely correct from the stand-point 
of the man of science is perfectly absurd from the stand-point 
of the teacher. For it is utterly impossible for a child to know 
what addition is from the definition of it, until he has learned it 
by^ actual practice. The definition can give him nothing but 
words; the knowledge comes in an entirely different way. So, 
then the natural arrangement of an elementary arithmetic is the 
very opposite of the scientific arrangement. In place of defini- 
tions, principles, rules, processes, examples, we shouldlhave exam- 
ples, processes, rules, principles and definitions. The definition 
is the highest generalization, and should be the last thing learned. 
In reality, definitions are not the means of acquiring -knowledge, 
but the means of giving clear shape and definite form to know- 
ledge already acquired. As the very name implies, they serve 
their purpose by marking out the boundaries between different 
portions of knowledge. 

But nothing so clearly illustrates the failure of text-books 
arranged on the scientific plan, to produce good practical results, 
as works on English Grammar. Grammar has always been a 
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hobby with the school- master, and most furiously and persever- 
ingly has he ridden it. The number of grammars is legion, and 
many of them are written by practical teachers; and yet universal 
experience testifies that they have utterly failed to teach the art 
of "speaking and writing the English language with propriety." 
It is an admitted fact that not only do many good book-gramma- 
rians — men well versed in the mysteries of parsing and analysis, 
according to the most approved forms — speak and write very poor 
English; while many who know nothing of theoretical grammar, 
as taught in text-books, and who could not parse a line from Mil- 
ton if their lives depended on it, habitually use pure and elegant 
English; but even those who are both good grammarians and good 
writers of the English language, are painfully conscious that their 
Grammar is rather a hindrance than a help to them. The pre- 
dominant desire of the grammarian to avoid faults, gives an 
unwelcome stiffness to his style, and prevents him from writing 
with the unconscious ease and grace of him whose memory is 
unburdened with rules, but whose taste is formed upon the model 
of the best examples in literature. 

But it is not to the fact, (with which every thinking teacher is 
familiar,) that the study of grammar does not enable a scholar to 
speak correctly, that I wish to direct your attention. It is to the 
caibse of the fact. A.nd in my opinion it is because the gram- 
mars follow the analytical order of science, instead of the prac- 
tical order of teaching; because the writers have undertaken to 
build up a science of grammar upon definitions, as the science of 
geometry has been built up, instead of teaching it from the 
beginning as a practical art, and evolving the principles of lan- 
guage from the facts of language; because they have made a vain 
attempt to make an extract of language from a decoction of the 
rules of grammar, instead of extracting the rules of grammar from 
the spoken and written language; in a word, because they have 
undertaken (contrary to nature and philosophy) to deduce the 
concrete from the abstract, instead of evolving the abstract from 
the concrete. 

Without noticing many other charges which may with justice 
be preferred against existing text-books, such as the introduction 
of much irrelevant matter, the want of any proper discrimination 
between what is to be memorized and what is merely to be read, 
the silly method of printed questions and answers, the loading of 
the book with useless details which no ordinary memory can retain. 
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(confounding entirely the distinction between a school-book and a 
book of reference,) the mixing up in the same paragraph princi- 
ples which should be thoroughly learned and retained with expla- 
nations which may be dismissed when they have served their 
turn. Passing by all this and much more, let me say that the 
bad effects of such school-books is heightened by the injudicious 
use that* teachers often make of them. Some books, says Lord 
Bacon, are to be tasted, others to be swallowed and some few to 
be chewed and digested. But the teacher is not contented until 
every book and every line of it is tasted, chewed, swallowed and 
digested. It rmist all go down, and if it does not stay down, it is 
not the fault of the teacher, but of the stomach that rejects the 
dose. And when we consider the multiplicity and the incongruity 
of the materials that are thus piled in, we shall cease to wonder 
that they cannot remain without causing a disturbance. Will 
the time ever come when teachers will understand that text-books 
of the present type are like the bill of fare at a hotel table? It 
is not at all necessary to eat it right through. A judicious selec- 
tion is more conducive to health than indiscriminate gorman- 
dizing. 

Let us consider now what is the effect of a low and unphilo- 
sophical system of text-books, both on the teacher and on the 
scholar. Admitting freely, that most of the book* now in use are 
in matter, and style, and mechanical execution, vastly superior 
to those used half a century ago, but claiming at the same time, 
that they fall far short of what the improved theories of education 
demand, we are constrained to say that the general effect of many 
popular school-books is to enfeeble the intellect and to degrade 
the professional character of the teacher. A book is popularly 
esteemed a good school-book in proportion as it is to the teacher a 
labor-saving machine; as it saves him the trouble of investigating, 
of comparing, of explaining; as it is a handy and convenient 
measuring rod, by which knowledge can be meted out by the 
page, as tape is measured off by the yard, and with about the 
same amount of intellectual exertion. A perfect book, in the 
eyes of those who decide on what books shall be used in schools, 
is a book that is so accurate that it stands in no need of even 
occasional amendment, so dogmatical that from its judgment there 
is no appeal, so exhaustive that it covers every point, accumulates 
every fact, furnishes every needed explanation and leaves nothing 
whatever to the teacher, but to assign the lesson and hear the 
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recitation. The inexperienced instructor falls easily into the trap 
thus prepared for him. The book leaves him nothing to do, and 
fie does nothing. There are no omitted facts for him to supply, no 
generalizations for him to make, no illustrations needed at his 
hands; no questions for him to ask, (even these being either incor- 
porated into the text, or added at the foot of the page ) 

Lest the teacher should be thought capable of giving the 
scholar the right pronunciation of a difficult word, the sound is 
represented by certain hieroglyphics (of which every new book 
has a new and peculiar set,) and which the scholar is supposed 
to puzzle out as he would an illustrated charade. 

What wonder then, if all motive for mental labor, all necessity 
for intellectual activity being taken away, the teacher, instead of 
being the engine driver or the conductor on the train, degenerates 
into a mere switch-tender, whose only office is to take care that 
the cars get on the right track! What wonder if a teacher, 
after a few years of such experience dries up into a fossil/ What 
wonder that his wages are so low, when the element of skill is 
reduced to a minimum, and school trustees imagine that the 
teaching is already done to hand in the school book I What 
wonder if men of active minds, unable to emancipate from the 
' slavery of the text-books, break their chains in pieces, and by one 
bold stroke emancipate themselves entirely from the drudgery of 
the school room, leaving their places to be supplied by raw 
recruits, to go through with the same weary experience and with 
the same results I What wonder if no man under fifty can con- 
template without a shudder, the bare possibility of his being a 
school teacher all his life! What wonder if the business of 
teaching lacks the unity, the permanence, the public respecta- 
bility, and the pecuniary rewards, which it ought to have. 

But if the effect of unnatural and unphilosophical text-books, 
be to enfeeble the mental energies of the teacher, and degrade 
the profespion, it is positively stupefying to the scholar. The 
principal aim of intellectual training is to stimulate into activity 
the mental powers. The mind grows not by cramming^ but by 
vforking. 

Trench, and other writers have shown us how a single word, by 
a change in its signification, becomes the record of a historical 
fact or of a mental peculiarity. We have one such word in the 
vocabulary of our schools. It is the word stttdy. Formerly, 
study meant the diligent and persevering use of all the activtt 
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powers, and especially the judgment on a giTBn Bubject. What 
does it mean now ? With ninety-nine scholars 6ut of the hundred, 
means memorizing. "I have not had time to sttidy this lesson^" it 
mean6 I have not had time to learn it by heart. So inveterate is 
this opinion, that teachers often have great difficulty in convincing 
a student that there is any oth^r method of studymg than by the 
exercise of the memory. The child U'ddies in the same sense, abd 
in the same way, the multiplication table> the spelling book, the 
rules of arithmetic, the laws of language, and the facts in geog- 
raphy. It is said that Edward Everett committed to memory 
the demonstrations of Euclid, and could conceive of no other way 
of mastering them. 

It cannot be denied that there are many schools and teachers 
that make a right use of their text-books; still it would be better 
if the hook» themselves were so arranged as to provx^e and not to 
discourage mental effort; if they were so constructed as to bring 
more Work out of both teacher and scholar, instead of being merely 
well filled mangers, to which the animal is driven up for the 
purpose of being fed. 

No^, granting, in the mean time, that the facts are in some 
degree what I have stated, what can the m^fcabers of this Normal 
School Association do to remedy the evil? We are expected to 
take the lebd in educational matters, so far at least as common 
schools are concerned. We advocate certain methods of teaching, 
we inculcate certain principles, but we are cramped at every turn 
by the books we are forced to use; and if we avoid this difficulty 
by dispensing to a certain extent with text-books, the difficulty 
returns updn our graduates when they go out as teachers. They 
find it impossible to harmonize high theories of teaching with a 
low grade of text-books, in those studies whieh are not purely 
exercises of memory. 

1st. We can withhdd our official approval from books that are 
not up to the mafk. They may be good, as books go, and may 
therefore deserve a preference, but if they do riot come well up 
to established theories, ^hey should not be stamped with our 
approval. , 

2d. We can devote a larger share of our time to the teaching 
of our students, how to make the best use of such books as we 
have. I know of no text-book so bad that a good teacher cannot 
make a good use of it. Teachers must use, generally, such books 
as trustees and others prescribe : arid the right use of indifferent 
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books could be made a profitable subject of discussion in normal 
classes. 

3d. We might devote our energies as an Association, to the 
preparation of suitable text-books in the various branches of 
study : not text-books for normal schools, but for primary schools. 
A set of books, deliberately planned and carefully executed under 
the auspices of this Society, would do inore for the promotion of 
education than any single measure that could be adopted. 

Mb. Barnaiid, of Indianapolis, observed that the paper just read was just in 
iis Strictures oo some text-l^Qoks wbich bad come under his own l^nowled^. 

Ma. White thought some of the points were presented pretty strongly. How- 
ever, there were two or three things treated of in the essay which he would wish 
to enforce. The method of teaching arithmetic as applied to infant teaching, 
which, as the essay says, is the reverse of the adnlt method. The child most 
begin not with definitions, but with practice; ,tbe rule and definition after the 
process has been learned. He wished to endorse also what tbe authpr said on 
grammar. He would put grammar iLs high in the elementary scale of intel- 
lectual progress as algebra. He had not yet seen a primary grammar that suits 
him. The study of grammar involves analysis in a high degree, and the young 
mind is altogether inadeqate to such a task. , The correct maxim on the subject 
is language first, grammar afterwards. Grammar through language, not lan- 
guage .through grammar. 

Mr. Rolf, of illinois, believed that the poorest text-books were better than the 
usual use made of them, and the best of them' much better than the best use 
made of them. It won't do for those who are inefficient instructors tp fall l^ack 
upon the text-books. Every botch that ever Jived was in the habit of blaming 
his tools. 

6bn. Eaton spoke at some length on the revolution which takes place in the 
condition of the mind as it progresses to maturity, and the necessity of having 
books suitable to such revolution. 

Mb. Oloott wished to know if the author of the essay was of opinion that the 
text-books of to-day are no better than those of twenty years ago. 

Mr. Njswbll said that in many respects they are better; in the whiteness of the 
paper, the beauty of the typography, in the artis1;ic finish of the illustrations, 
and possibly in the arrangement of the subject. 

Dr. Van Bokkblbn was of the opinion fhat we have better text-books now 
than ever before, and hoped the publishers would continue to improve and send 
forth their books. He regarded it as a valuable feature in books, that they con- 
tain so much important and explanatory matter at the foot of the page or inter- 
spersed through the text. They have not been too much simplified for the 
children who congregate in the log school houses at the cross-roads. We do not 
need learned treatises for our primary schools. We do not want text-books in 
the schools to test the intellectual powers of the teacher, but to help the strug^ 
gling weakness of the child. Children can now learn to read without tears. 
He highly approved the plan of illustration by well executed pictures, which 
teach the child through the eye. 
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The President, Mb. Haoab, before introdacing bis succeeBor, Prof. Niwbll, of 
Baltimore, said : 

. He had intened to prepare an elaborate paper on the history 
and workings of normal schools, but he was so exhausted after his 
year's l^bor, he had to choose between coming to the Convention 
without such a paper, or not coming. He chose to come. He 
said the first normal school in the United States was established 
in the old town of Lexington, in Massachusetts. 

It was established amid much misgiving and many discouraging 
prognostications; now they had four in the State, and the system 
is fully established all over the State. It is true, they cannot 
turli out anything like a sufficient number of teachers, but they 
send out sufficient to leaven the mass, and to infuse a character 
into the profession of teaching. The four schools in his State 
turn out about two hundred pupils each year, and there are five 
thousand teachers employed. 

pBOi*. Nbwbll tben took the Gbair. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Haoab for his ability while in the Chair. 
Pbov. Barbsb, of the Howard Universitj, Washington, D. C, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That Pbov. Phblpb, who was expected to present a report on the 
''organization, inclnding grading and course of study and training of normal 
schools,'' but who has failed to present such report by reason of absence, be 
requested to furnish that report (in case he has it prepared) for publication 
among the regular minutes of the present session. 

On motion of Mb. Uloott, Mr. Hagar was requested to furnish his proposed 
paper on the ''History and Progress of Normal Schools" for publication in the 
regular minutes of the Association. 

Mb. Hagab moved that the whole subject be referred to the Directors, to be 
decided by them. 

Db. Van Boesblbn said that it would be a dangerous precedent to publish 
papers which did not form any part of the proceedings of the Association. He 
moved as a substitute, that those gentlemen who have failed to furnish papers 
on certain subjects, be requested to have them ready for the next meeting. 

After some discussion, a motion was made by Mb. Crosby to lay the whole 
subject on the table, which was lost. 

Mr. Whitb thought that the papers expected from Professors Uagab and 
Phblpb, would be very valuable in the South and West, where the erection of 
normal schools is in contemplation. 

The motion of Prof. Hagab then passed, 

And the Annual Session of Normal School Association closed. 



APPENDIX. 



The following Ck)mmanicatioii was ordered to be printed in connection with 
the proceedings of the National Teachers' Association. 

THE FINGER ALPHABET. 

Fellow-Teachers : — I say fellow-teachers, because I am my- 
self a practical teacher, although my system of instruction is 
necessarily different from yours — I teach deaf mutes. Circum- 
stances beyond my control, deprive me of the privilege of inter- 
changing 

"Sweet intercourse of loolts and smiles" 

with you; but I trust you will give ear to a few words of mine 
sent over from the capital of Arkansas. 

I shall not keep you rambling through long preliminaries, but 
inform you at the outset that the rapid increase of educated deaf 
mutes, both native and foreign, in this country, suggests the pro- 
priety of taking speedy measures to introduce the manual alpha- 
bet in the common schools as a part and portion of the spelling 
exercises. It has the advantage over articulation, of requiring 
little time for its acquisition, and of being immediately available 
in the earliest stage of instruction. It is, in sober truth, the 
easiest of languages, but many persons think that it is too high 
an effort for the mind to learn it by rote. 

Half an hour, or some times much less, suffices for the acquisi- 
tion of this language, while a few days' practice enables the 
learner to seize a word from its initial letter. The alphabet is 
extensively used in some parts of Kansas, where it is made a 
prominent part of the primary schools. You would not be pre- 
pared for the rapidity with which the students of Baker Univep- 
sity, at Baldwin city, Kansas, employ it in their mutual conver- 
sations. When I left Olathe, the seat of the Kansas Asylum for 
the deaf and dumb, in the spring of 1867, one would hardly meet 
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with a denizen of that to)«rn who could not spell on the fingers. 
A physician of that State, was seen almost every day making 
motions with his fingers when he rode or walked alone. 

The manual alphabet is of essential service in the communica- 
tions of a sick chamber where vocal language might be annoying, 
not to mention its convenience in the intercourse of a lady with 
her domestics or children on household affairs not interesting to 
a social circle. Churches for deaf mutes have been established at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and San Francisco, 
each under the care of a speaking preacher, who impg^rts reli- 
gious knowledge through the medium of signs of action. The 
manual alphabet affords a valuable means of pommunicating the 
substance of an oral discourse while it is going on. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to perceive that the 
manual alphabet can be made to subserve for the educated dQQ.f- 
dumb, all the purposes which speech fulfils in the case of other 
men. The teacher who teaches dactyology to his class of speak- 
ing children, and thus prepares them for intercourse with edu- 
cated deaf mutes, thereby confers a lasting benefit upon both. 

You know that children in full possession of all their faculties, 
caai attend school fifteen to twenty years. But to tihe deaf-dumb, 
the term is limited to seven years. The object oi our mute achook 
as at present conducted, is to give in seven, and oft-em in five years, 
to the pupils, all that mass of moral, iieligious and ordinary know- 
ledge necessary for them as social and immortal beisigs, for which, 
in other children, fifteen or twenty years of oonstant intercourse 
with society, and much study are necessary. If yt>u teaoh tibe 
digital language in your tK^hools, it is but to contribute to 'the 
common stock of iiiq>rovement; whUe the «afie of intercourse, 
consequenrt on such an attainment, will render it a valuable aux- 
iliary to the leducated deaf mutes, in jrectifving their knowledge 
of words, and of the form of speech in ordinary use among .their 
more favored fellow-creatures. 

It is a consequence of their ignorance of the phrases, idioms, 
proverbial and colloquial expressions current in the world of 
sound, that in the endeavor to catch ideas whioh are only partially 
expressed, they are 'often expoaed \to vexy Quxious and sometimes 
to very provoking mistakes. In conversing with those who are 
unacquainted with the sign^language, they use the alphabet; ])ut 
in talking thus with them, they do not always form entire sen- 
tences; the principal word suffioe to fix the attention, jand .^ 
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natural gesture completes the thought. This is wrong, and I dis- 
approve of it as preventing the completion and arrangement of 
ideas. 

If you are acquainted with the use of the alphabet, you will 
have no difficulty in directing the studies of educated deaf mutes, 
who wish to attend your instructions, after leaving the mute 
institutions, where the pupils are not unfrequently led by strides 
too rapid for their unpractised steps. Your scholars will, many 
of them, become mechanics, in which case its necessity as a first 
means of communication between them and their deaf associates, 
will be demonstrated. 

Fellow-teachers, the plan I have suggested, if carried out, will 
put the educated deaf-dumb in possession of the common language 
of our country in so effectual a manner that they may find in 
this instrument the means of obtaining, in the highest possible 
degree, the intellectual culture in which they are somewhat defi- 
cient, as well as that it may afford them the means of communi- 
cation, the most constant and general, with their fellow-beings. 

There are two different modes of finger-talking in use among us; 
the single, or one-handed, and the two, or double-handed alpha-' 
bets. Every one acquainted with both these systems of signs, 
admits the vast superiority of the one-handed alphabet to the 
double-handed. The one great advantage which the former pos- 
sesses over the latter, is in its distinctness of expression. I enter 
my protest against the use of the two-handed alphabet, on the 
ground that the difference in the formation of its letters some- 
times causes confusion. 

I have seen in the common schools, blank books from Cincinnati 
with the two varieties of the manual alphabet already described, 
upon the cover of each. The letters of the ' one-handed alphabet, 
as represented on the cover of these books, are by no means per- 
fect, and cannot be relied upon as correct guides in the acquisi- 
tion of this simple art. Copies of the manual alphabet may be 
obtained, free of charge, by applying to the Principal of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

JOSEPH MOUNT. 

LiUle Roch^ Arhznaaa. 
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